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Above and Below. 
BY J. Re LOWELL. 

© dwellers in the valley-land, 

Who in deep twilight grope and cower, 
Till the slow mountain’s dial-hand 

Shortens to noon’s triamphal hour— 
While ye sit idle, do ye think 

The Lord’s great work sits idle too? 
That light dare not o’erleap the brink 

Of morn, because ’tis dark with you? 


Though yet your valleys skulk in night, 
In God's ripe fields the day is cried, 


In the frank Dawn’s delighted eyes, 
As, bending with a pitying kiss, ; 
The night-shed tears of Earth she dries! 


The Lord wants reapers: 0, mount up, 
Before night comes, and says, “ Too late!” 
Stay not for taking scrip or cup, 
The Master hungers while ye wait : 
"Tis from these heights alone your eyes 
The advancing spears of day can see, 
Which o’er the eastern hill-tops rise, 
To break your long captivity. 
IL 


Lone watcher on the mountain-height ' 
It is right precious to behold 
The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood all the thirsty east with gold ; 
But we, who in the shadow sit, 
Know also when the day is nigh, 


Thou hast thine office, we have ours; 
God lacks not early service here, 
But what are thine eleventh hours 
He eounts with us for morning cheer ; 
One day for Him, is long enough, 
And when He giveth work to do, 
The bruised reed is amply tough 
To pierce the shield of error through. 


But not the less do thou aspire 

Light’s earlier messages to preach ; 
Keep back no syllable of fire— 

Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 
Yet God deems not thine aeried sight 

More worthy than our twilight dim— 
For meek obedience, too, is light, 

And following that, is finding Him. 





Rosalie Vane. 
SY JOHN WILFORD OVERALL. 


I wet her when bud and when blossom were rare, 
And the gems of the morning lay white in the air; 
A teraph-like child on the bosom of spring, 

With a heart full of glee like a bird on the wing, 
And her sweet sunny eye was a charm against pain, 
Fora vision of gladness was Rosalie Vane. 


I met her when nature was burnished with flowers, 
And the glory of summer encircled her bowers ; 
With a wreath on her brow and a smile on her lip, 
like a dew-lighted flower a bee loves to sip— 

For Eros had bound her a bride in his train, 

And the fairest and rarest was Rosalie Vane. 


I met her when leaves that the wild summer gave, 
Had faded like mist on the foam-covered wave, 

The angels had whispered, sweet sister we come! 
And the truant from heaven went back to her home ; 
The winter passed over, and never again, 

Shall I see thee and love thee, dear Rosalie Vane. 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 
The Steamer Europa which arrived last week, after 
; Passage of eleven days, brings down our foreign in- 
to the 2d inst. Our latest advices are not 
* character to cheer the friends of freedom and 
ms The bitter fruits of civilization are turning 
© Poisonous ashes in the hand that plucks them, and 
"80g fatal corruption into the system, that has 
was their subtle venom. The advocates of old 
every cling we them with the relentless grasp of death ; 
” Anovation is resisted as a monstrous outrage ; 
Nstice, ia the most intimate relations of men, is 
~ ee at the price ef blood. There is but 
The the prostrate nations in the politica! hori- 
*Ppled Principles of constructive, organic reform, 
%@ the arrangements of industry, would pre- 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT 


— 


the way for peace, contentment, and universal 
prosperity. The temporal salvation of the world must 
commence in the lowest elements of society, even as 
the greatest spirituai light has emanated from the man- 
ger of Bethlehem. The organization of manual labor, 
on the smallest scale, with just and comprehensive so- 
cial guarantees, would prove the beginning of a work, 
thote efficacious for the benefit of man than all the 
phrases of legislation and the storms of revolution. 
Every thing in the condition of the European world 
proclaims this truth with frightful emphasis. 

Evenanp is engaged in putting down sedition at 
home. ‘The trial of the Chartists has resulted in the 
tonviction of several devoted leaders. The mercy of 
jhe Crown attempts to persuade them of the excel- 
jence of the government by fine and imprisonment. 
Whey will find a chance for reflection amidst the gloom 

the dungeon, whose silence cannot be broken by the 
woil of their stricken brethren. 

} The quiet of death broods over unhappy IRenanp. 
The brave heart of the nation is smitten with blight ; 
the iron heel of the oppressor has trampled it in the 
dust ; and the gaunt spectres of Famine and Pestilence 
are stalking rapidly forth to complete the work of des- 
olation. There is no room for doubt that the three 
principal crops of the island will be greatly diminished, 
while one will be partially lost, if not totally destroyed. 
‘The disease among the potatoes prevails everywhere. 
Oats have been séverely damaged by incessant rains, 
nnd the yield of wheat is one fourth below the usual 
product. Starvation is inevitable to immense masses, 
although even now there is food enough growa on Irish 
soil jo support the whole of its population. The fam- 
ine vill proceed not from dearth, but from social mo- 
nopdy. The rights of property are held more sacred 
than the rights of life, and while the wealthy proprie- 
tor 8 sated with abundance, the ranks of the laborer 
are mown down like grass in the swath. Appalling 
lessons these, for those who strive to uphold our dead- 
ly system of social incoherence and chaos! Could 
the displeasure of the Almighty be moré clearly an- 
nounced by the thunders of the Jewish mountain, or 
the trump of judgment? True, the victims now are 


_ | those whose cup of suffering is already full, while the 


oppressor escapes; but the day of reckoning is not 
fag off. 

ly. Erance, the young republic, instead of taking 
ceunsel with its own inspiration and destiny, is bow- 
ingin the house of Rimmon, to the idols of the past. 
It tas lost the impulses which made it glorious in the 
begnning, and the politician Tuizrs has usurped the 
place of the statesman Lamartine. The democracy 
has fallen back in discomfiture, and the plousiocracy,— 
the reign of gold,—has advanced to the front ranks. 
Suppression of ideas is the prevailing policy, and every 
thing that shows signs of life is guarded against, as an 
enemy. ‘The journals are watched with suspicious 
eyes; the liberty of the press is deemed as unsafe in 
the Republic as it was under the monarchy ; many 
popular. newspapers have been put down ; and even 
the temperate, intellectual, and all reconciling Demo- 
cratie Pacifique, has received an intimation to be 
more circumspect in its language, on pain of suppres- 
sion. 

The Report of the Committee on the Revolts was 
debated in the Assembly on the 25th and 26th ult. 
Lepru-Rouiuin defended himself with his usual bold- 
ness and ability. The impression was strong against 
Lovis Bianc and Caussiprere, and a large majority 
voted to authorise their prosecution. Warrants were 
immediately issued for their apprehension, but as the 
officers went to their dwellings in pursuit of them, nei- 
ther Louis Branco nor Cavssiprere was to be found. 
Lovuts Bianc escaped to Ghent, whence he proceeded 
to Doyer, and is now in England. He left the follow- 
ing letter, announcing his intention to surrender and 
take his trial. “ Assailed—not as a guilty man, for 
that was impossible—but as an enemy, by men whose 
political passions have silenced every sentiment of 
equity, I withdraw, the better to protest against the 
consequences of the state of siege and the empire of 
force. I cannot believe that France is of a humor to 
permit that the regular cause of justice shall remain 
suspended much longer. When the day of trial shall 
arrive, I shall be present.—Paris, August 26th.” The 
whereabouts of CavussipieRE is not known, and 
there appears to be no great anxiety on the part of the 
Government to discover it. When the news of their 
flight was announced to Gen. Cavatenac he is said to 
have answered, “ So much the better; then we shall 
have one less difficulty to contend with.” 

Cavaienac, it is reported, is much afraid of an out- 
break on the part of the Legitimists, and distrusts the 
National Guard, many whole battalions of which are 
favorable to the cause of Henry V. 

The Legitimists, it is asserted, have formed an alli- 
ance with the red Republicans and the Socialists,—a 
monstrous coalition, of which even the rumor is enough 
to show the present disjointed state of affairs. 

The revised project of the Constitution was submit- 
ted to the Assembly on the 26th ult. 


The preamble had been completely changed. France, 
by adopting a Republican form of Government, was de- 
clared to have assumed, in the face of the world, the ini- 


tiative of pro; and civilization. The right to labor 
was cainaael, a replaced by an article providing that 
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procure labor to unemployed work: 
itution 
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the State 
within the of its resources. The 


various repet, though the 

parts to election, representation, liberty of the 

&c. are essentially the same. One of the principal 

made is that of allowing the Government, for the 

daup beina, terete martial law when it thinks fit, or, 

in other words, to suspend both Constitution and laws at 
its pleasure. 

he chapters relative to the Ministerial Department, 

the Couneil of State, the Internal Administration, the Ju- 

diciary Power, had ne material alteration. 


undergone 
Justice isto be rendered uitously, in the name of the 
French peo 


and all political offences are to be tried by 

thejury, who, in future, will fix the amount of the fine or 
ineurre! by the offender. Justices of the Peace 

who, ifthe first project, were to be elected by the citizens, 
in their respective districts, are to be appointed by the 
President. Military substitutes are prohibited. The pub- 
lie force being esentially obedient, it is declared that no 
armed ea. deliberate. The Legion of Honor is 
maintained, but its statutes shall be revised and placed 
in harmony with the democratic and republican principle. 

The relations of France and Iraty appear to be 
assuming a more decisive form. It is understood that 
if Austria persists in refusing to give independence to 
Lombardy, the army of the Alps will cross the frontier. 
Cavaignac has no alternative but to adopt this course, 
or retire from office. The majority now in power, 
which represents the interests of the bourgeoisie, have 
no passion foraiding Italy in the recovery of her rights ; 
they would gteatly prefer the preservation of peace ; 
they know that ‘heir financial views would not be fa- 
vored by a foreign war ; but they dread the effect of a 
failure to keep ‘he national promise ; a refusal to take 
part in the Italian struggle, they fear would excite the 
populace and create disaffection in the army; and prefer- 
ring war to ans.chy, they will sustain Cavaignac in an 
arméd intervention. It has been determined to create 
a second of 75,006 men, in contemplation of the 
entry of the troops under Gen. Oudinot on the Pied- 
montese territory. This measure will raise the French 
army to 566,000 men, from which may be deducted the 
Algerine army of 68,000. Orders have been sent to the 
arsenal of Bourges to forward immediately to Greno- 
ble 3,000,000 sartridges, 10,000 bombs, 10,000 how- 
itzers, 25,000 balls, and an immense park of artillery, 
siege as welbas field pieces. 

Some engagements have taken place between the 
Austrian forées in the north of Irazy and the bands of 
guerillas, which resulted in the defeat of the latter. 
Rapetsxy, @fter collecting an enormous quantity of 


military storey a: Milan, has removed his head quarters 
to Lodi. 


The principal inhabitants of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Mopena, have protested against the restoration of 
those cities to Austria. The protest is addressed to 
the Sardinian minister, \o be communicated to the 
British Ambassador, and tothe Representative of the 
French Republic. It maiatains, that the people of 
these cities had recovered thelr liberty in a general in- 
surrection ; that they had united with Sardinia to form 
one family ; and that they rely on the Governments of 
Great Britain and France to protect their rights against 
any treaty which should be formed between Sardinia 
and Austria. 

At Nar ss, hostile demonstrations to the Constitu- 
tion have continued, but discouraged by the King and 
Government. A Republican conspiracy has been de- 
tected for the assassination of the King. The Sicilian 
Parliament has adopted measures for enrolling militia 
and establishing a Guard Mobile. It was fully expect- 
ed that Sicity would be compelled to return to her al- 
legiance or be given to the second son of Ferdinand. 
The bombardment of Messina was continued. 

In Vienna, formidable revolts of the working-men 
have taken place. On the morning of the 2st ult. 
they assembled in large numbers on account of the re- 
duction of wages in the work given by the State to the 
unemployed. Proceeding, in a dense body to the 
Ministry, they demanded the restoration of their for- 
mer wages, and in vain did the guard on duty endeav- 
orto disperse them. The generale was beaten and 
the whole National Guard called out. The Commit- 
tee of Public Safety declared itself en permanence, and 
the Ministry notified its intentions of remaining firm 
and not making the concessions demanded. ‘The ac- 
ademica! legion got under arms, but refused to assist 
the authorities, and maintained a neutral position. As 
the day advanced, the excitement increased ; a woman 
in the crowd killed a National Guard with a sword ; 
and it was nct until'several persons had been wounded, 
that order was restored on the approach of evening. 
On the 23d the disturbances were renewed ; a collision 
took place between the working-men and the soldiers, 
and several lives were lost on both sides. Thhe skir- 
mishing continued till night-fall. A large body of the 
insurgents were at last driven back by the military, 
and barricaded themselves on one of the islands form- 
ed by the Danube. At ten at night, six of the work- 
ing-men had died of their wounds, and sixty-one were 
more or less severely wounded. On the night of the 
24th tranquility had been restored. “ Death or Bread” 


was the ominous cry of the insurgents, who had been’ 


driven to desperation by the prospect of starvation. 
Their wages had been reduced to leas than twenty-five 
cents a day, aad to recover a trifling pittance over that 
they took uparms. Such is the slavery of the wages 
system,—established by fraud and force, it terminates 
in despair and death. The society that dooms one 
man te toil for another, instead of guarantying conge- 
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nial labor to every individual, with a right to the full 


enjoyment of its fruits, is essentially false and infernal. 
It is an outrage on the most sacred rights of human 
nature, and like all violations of divine law, must inev- 
itably result in desolation and misery. A family or- 
ganized under such arrangements would be condemned 
as a monstrous spectacle of iniquity. But what isa 
true society, but a collection of families, pervaded with 
the vital spirit of human brotherhood, and maintaining 
the most perfect reciprocity of privilege and right 
among its various members? The working-men of 
Vienna are not the only victims of the outrageous sys- 
tem. Its tendencies are always the same, and it will 
at last transform its subjects into slaves or desperadoes. 





Protective Unions. 

Mr. John Orvis, the eloquent advocate of the rights 
of working men in Massachusetts, gave a lecture, a few 
nights since at Convention Hall, in Wooster street, on 
the Laborers’ Protective Unions which, beginning a 
year or two ago in Boston, have spread all over New 
England. 

>The idea of these unions is the associative organization 
of trade. It isa single branch of the grand unitary or- 
ganization of society, toward which so many separate 
movements seem to tend, such as fire and life ingu- 
rance, the guarantees of Odd Fellow Associations, joint 
stock manufactories, and otheren ; 

The Protective Trade Unions were formed by a com - 
bination of workingmen clubbing to buy their groceries 
at wholesale. The first one began in Boston with 


tunds enough to furnish to each member halfa pound “ 


of tea and two pounds of soap. Now the associated 
capital of all the unions amounts to over three hundred 
thousand dollars, and their general agent in Boston, 
making purchases for all their stores from Bangor to 
Montpelier is able to buy cheaper and to a better advan- 
tage than any grocer in New England, saving to the 
members all the retail profit of goods, and getting them 
ata smal! advance on the cost of importation. Mr 

Orvis has come to New York to explain the principles 
and operation of these unions, and an effort will prob- 
ably be made to commence in this city the nucleus of 
of a similar organization. 

All these re are fragmentary, but they are parts 
which will yet be combined into a harmonious whole, 
and many persons are working very hard for associa - 
tion, and doing all they can to promote the realization 
of the social theories of Charles Fourier, who do not sus- 
pect it, and imagine that they are opposed to his princi- 


Very well—the world moves, and it never moved so 
fastas now. It seems to have got an impetus that 
forces it on with accelerated speed. Let those who are 
for progress help it on, while the conservatives man the 
brakes and hold beck with all their mi “It will be 
hard stopping the solar , and just as herd t pre- 
vent the progress of to its true ization —- 
whatever that may be.—Sunday Dispatch. 


Tus Counrry Eprron.—The Country Editor & 
one of the most importaut characters in his country - 
His “ life, character, and pubiic services,” are well 
drawn in the wrealind ee extract from an address 
before the T ical Society of Cincinnati, by 
Mr. Thomas J. Henly, formerly a member of Congress 
from Illinois: 

The Printer, sir, is not, to be sure, always “ the 
handsomest man about the town,” but the editor of @ 
village newspaper is admitted to surpass all others in 
diversified talent and the faculty of adapting himself 
to circumstances ; and this I proceed to prove. In 
his office, sir, he oftentimes acts as editor, compositor, 
pressman, and devil. . In his own house he can sweep 
the floor, make the bed, boil the tea-kettle, fry the 
beefsteak, milk the cow, rock the cradle, and tend the 
babies. At a social party he can entertain the com- 
pany with a song, drink a glass of wine, play a game 
of euchre, dance a cotillon, and play the agreeable to 
all the ladies. He sometimes officiates to read service 
at the service on the Sabbath when the minister is ab- 
sent, but this does not at all interfere with his taking 
glass of tansy bitters at the tavern on Monday mora- 
ing with country friends. At the celebration of the 
Fourth of July he is either the orator of the day or 
one of the committee of arrangements. He acts fre- 
quently as Foreman of the Grand Jury of his country, 
and is always an important personage about the court 
house, in “‘term trme.” He is Councilman in the ward 
in which he lives, and is sure of an invitation to every 
wedding in the ten miles “round,” and gets a big piece 
of pound-cake for publishing the nuptials. He deliv- 
ers temperance addresses at the church, and drinks 
white-faced whiskey (when he can get nothing better) 
at the neighboring grocery. He is a magistrate ; 
commands the peace in all free “fAghts,” issues his £ 
fas or ca saz or writs of ad satisfaciendum, di j 
justice with as much facility as he would distribute 2 
handful of dead matter. He is a captain of the mili- 
tia, president of the town meeting, belongs to the so- 
ciety of a thousand and one, and is an independent 
opp re.tow. But I give it up ; his adaptation of tal- 
ent and genius to every situation of honor and useful- 
ness are beyond my ability to describe ; | leave it to 
your own minds to imagine the balance ' 








Romantic Incwent.—The N. Y. Sun says—“ A 
romantic incident occurred in the fashionable up-town 
circles a few days ago. Some three years since, a sin- 
gle geatlemon took a fancy toa married lady with 
whom he had a slight acquaintance, and told her he 
should never marry until her husband died, and then he 
should come for her, asking her if she would have him. 
In a joking way she gave him her hand and said she 
would. About a week since, the gentleman hearing, 
thorugh a false report, that the husband was dead, pre- 
sented himself afier an absence of three years, and to 
the surprise of the not yet @ widow, reminded her of 
her promise and demanded the tulfilment. In her con- 
fusion she confirmed the impression that her husband 
was really dead,especially as she was dressed in moura- 
ing, and could only staramer out, “ please call to-mor- 
row and all will be right!” Away went the impatient 
would be bridegroom, and the next day he came again 
punctual to the hour appointed, when the lady, who 
had never supposed the thing more than a joke, intro- 
duced him toher live husband. ‘The reader may fancy 
the rest.” 
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of the Atiae. 
Exciting Adventure with a Guerilla. 
Jatara, June 20, 1948. 

On our march, last summer, from Vera Cruz to the 
city of Mexico, I rode a large portion of the way ; but 
I determined, on our return, to walk the enure dis- 
tance of over two hundred and fifty miles. So, with 
no other weapon than a Mexican sword cane, and ac- 
companied by my good dog Bolera, I left the city, 
keeping no great distance from the troops. On some 
days I suffered nota little from fatigue; and, in this 
connection, I will relate a little incident of quite an ex- 
citing character, which befel me a few days since,while 
on the march from E! Pina! to Ojo de Agua. At about 
noon, we came to a cluster of palm-trees, on a slight 
elevation, near which was 4 fountain, partially sur- 
rounded by stone seats. As the troops halted a few 
moments, I thought no better opportunity would pre- 
sent itself, for taking a little rest after a tedious march. 
"There was an orange grove at no great distance from 
the road, which I intended to visit after a moment's 
repose. I immediately threw myself on the stone 
bench, watching the train as it passed, and I suppose, 
very soon fell] asleep. How long I lay upon the stone 
pillow, I do not know, but I was at length aroused by 
the loud barking of Bolera. I sprang to my feet ina 
moment; no troops were visible—not even stragglers 
—in any direction. A different object met my view : 
Ata few paces from the fountain, stood a savage-look- 
ing Mexican, fastening his horse toa tree. This he 
had no sooner done, than he came towards me, pre- 
senting a cocked pistol to my breast, without saying a 
word. Now apistol is very well in its place, but it has 
an ugly appearance when pointed directly at you, and 
at the distance of only acouple of feet. I knew, at 
first sight, the fellow to be one of the ladrones or gue- 
rillas, who infest all the highways in Mexico, for the 
purpose of plunder and murder. He wore a sterape ; 
several folds of it tucked beneath a belt, from which 
projected the handle of a knife. His legs were encas- 
ed in lJeathern trowsers or cherivalli, opened at the 
sides, and partially fastened by gingling and globular 
buttons. A huge straw sombreo on his shaggy head, 
completed his attire. He had the mark of the devil in 
his face, and perhaps I ought to have been exceedingly 
frightened. But [ remembered that when a man loses 
his self-possession, his courage, like that of Bob Acres, 
is sure to ooze out at his fingers’ ends, and then all is 
over with him. I determined at once upon the course 
I would pursue. I was the first to speak— 

“Que quieres, amigo?” (what do you want, friend ?) 
said I, keeping my eye upon the pistol. 

“ Tuya bolea o vida!” (your purse or your life!) was 
his instant reply ; and he placed his pistol still nearer. 

“ Bien, Senor, toma la bolsa!” (Well, sir, take the 
purse.) 

And, drawing from a side pocket a steel-netted 
purse—the gift of a friend—containing some two or 
three dollars in silver, and one or two other articles, I 
tossed it towards him. He caught it, and lowered his 
pistol. I confess I waiched his motions witha good 
deal of anxiety, in the hope of finding an opportunity 
of accomplishing what I determined to do from the 

t, viz., wrest the pisto] from him, mount his horse, 
and put ahead. I therefore kept my eye upon him, every 
moment, but at the same time, was caretul to maintain 
to all appearance, the most perfect indifference in re- 
gard to what was going on. 

The ladrone proceeded to open the purse by empty- 
me the contents in the hand which held the pistol. He 

ly started as if stung by an adder. 
“ yada (What is it?) said I. 
- ia Santissima!” (Holy Virgin!) was his only 
exclamation, as he rivetted his keen eyes upon me. 

It seems that the very first article which fell into his 
hand from the purse was one of those small brazen 
medals, worn by every good catholic—particularly by 
the Aztec women—around the neck, containing on 
each side a representation in relief of the Virgin, or one 
of .the apostles. He turned it over and over, as care- 
fully as if his slightest touch would be profanation, and 
nothing whatever could induce him to meddle with the 
purse further. It appeared to have some charm or 
spell within it, in his eyes. 

“ Este tuyo? Tu Catolico?” (This yours? Are 
youa Catholic?) he asked. 

*« Es mio, Senor.” (It is mine, Senor.) 

He placed the little coinage in the purse again and 
handed it to me, scanning me all the while, as if he 
would read my every thought. 

“‘ No mas dinero?” (Have you no more money?) 
he continued, again levelling his pistol at me. 

“Yo buscare!” (I will search you.) 

His look was more verocious than before, and it was 
apparent from his whole demeanor that he was in ear- 
nest—that the affair was no joke. I determined to 
keep as cool as possible. 

“Tuyo dinero o vida!” (Your money or life!) he 
repeated, in no very pure Castilian. 

The ladrone then commenced operations by thrust- 
ing his hand into my pockets, and finding nothing of 
any importance, he proceeded to tee! along the seem of 
my pantaloons. As you may know, an express rider 
in this country, or any one entrusted with important 
matters, generally sews up his despatch, or whatever 
article of value he may have about him, in his pauta- 
loons, shirt collar or stockings ; these ladrones are al- 
ways sure to search any such hiding place. Now, it 
did so happen that I had asmall silk belt fastened 
about my body, next the skin, which contained over a 
hundred dollars in gold. Thinking I might possibly, 
some time or other in my life, have occasion for so 
trifling an amount of the needful, I felt some little con- 
cern lest his fingers should become too familiar with 
the belt in question. I suddenly stooped, as if to pick 
something from the ground, and ia doing so endeavor- 
ed unobserved, to knock the eap from the fellow’s pis- 
tol. I did not succeed, however. The ladrone imme- 
diately caught me by the collar, and raising the weapon 
again he exclaimed, in a thunder tone: 

“« Es mentira! dinero o vida!” (Itis alie! your 
money or your life!) and he shook me as though he 
was in earnest. I never saw sucha devilish expres- 
sion upon the face of a human being. 

I was on the point of disrobing myself to convince 
the ladrone that I had no other money than he had 
seen, when I heard a slight rustle near the adjacent 
hedge, and in a moment a young girl, with a basket of 
roses On one arm, sprang into the street and placed her- 
self directly between the bandit and myself. If an an- 
gel had dropped from the skies at my feet I could not 
have been more surprised than at this sudden appara- 
tion. Turning in the direction whence she appeared, 
I observed for the first time,a small hut, just below the 
paim trees on the other side of the hedge. ‘ From this 
the female no doubt emerged, and was probably at the 
moment gathering the roses so profusedly scattered 
among the aloes and wild cherry trees in front. She 
was as white as snow and as fair asa lily. She wore 
a loose skirt or petticoat, and her neck and shoulders 
were partially concealed by her flaunting bolera and 
her long curling tresses. She was barefooted, but her 







—— oe 


| feet were of the smallest possible size, and her form 


was almost fairy-like. A brighter eye or a milder ex- 
pression I have rarely seen out of the imperial city.— 
Her attire wasin every respect neat, and she seemed 
to me to have been born in a higher sphere in life. My 
attention was now riveted upon the girl—she could not 
have been more than sixteen—who so stddenly placed 
herself between me and the ladrone. ‘The eyes of the 
latter gleamed fire, and he seemed for 1 moment at a 
loss whether to point his pistol at the new comer or 
myself. 

“Luis! Luis! No! No! No mata el caballero— 
No oblie el voto!” (Luis! Luis! No! No! Kill not the 
gentleman! Remember your vow!)—she exclaimed in 
a most impassioned tone, fastening her black eyes full 
upon the tawny vissage of the ladrone. 

Taking one of the roses from her basket, I watched 
the issue of this exciting and novel scene, with all the 
composure I could muster. 

“Manuela! Vayase! Vayase!” (Manuela! Begone!’’) 
exclaimed the bandit, pointing his pistol at the heart of 
the female, and stamping his feet upon the ground. 

“Luis!” she continued, “rememberthe vow! When 
you were in the mountains, where would have been 
Manuela, had not the Americans shielded her #om the 
guerillas? Your house would have been in flames, and 
your daughter borne away among the snows of Oriza- 
ba. The Americans protected us, and all I had to give 
them wasacup of pulque and chocolate. When you 
came home, and pressed Manuela to your bosom, did 
you not promisd her that never more your hand should 
harm los Yankees? Luis! Remember your vow !” 

The bandit drew himself up to his full height,, and 
for a moment I could see his bosom heaving with con- 
tending emotions. His evil genius, however, pre- 
vailed. 

“ Manuela! Begone! I say. The American shall 
die! Who chased me from mountain to mountain— 
keeping on my track for days! Los Americanos mal- 
ditos!—(the cursed Americans.) When was in the 
mountain passes of Orizaba with Jarunta—whule I was 
scouring the forests of Huamantla, with Zenobia, the 
Americans were burning our dwellings, plundering our 
cattle, and carrying off our wives and children. Holy 
Virgin! Shall I forgive them? Their rifles have mur- 
derec our comrades, from the snows of Popocatapetl to 
the mountain passes and defiles of Durango and New 
Leon! Shall I spare them, because they have left a 
single kid, while they destroyed the flock? No! Man- 
uela! The American must die !” 

“Iwis! Cabarde! No oblie el voto!” (Luis! you 
are a coward! Remember your vow!) 

“Nina! Vayase! Vayase!” (Child! Begone? Be- 
gone!) “Muerte a el Americano!” (Death to the 
American!) 

There was more of the devil in his look than I had 

vefore seen. Manuela continued reminding kim of his 
vow, and once endeavored to get possession of his pis- 
tol. At length, ina moment of extreme passion and 
irritation, he seized her by her long hair, and with one 
arm around her waist, bore her to the maguey hedge 
and threw her over it with great violence upon the 
ground. I heard a wild shriek, and trembled lest she 
had fallen upon a stone. He advanced rapidly towards 
me, exclaiming, “he shall die.” 

All this took place in much less time than I have 
taken todescribe it. I thought it about time to bring 
the whole affair to an end, and I determinad to do it. 

“Cabron! scoundrel and coward!” »J muttered be- 
tween my teeth. 

“Que deces?” (what's that!) he exclaimed, or rather 

wied. 

“You say the Americans have burned your houses 
and carried off your womenand cattle. Listen! When 
our soldiers lay bleeding or the battle field of Molino 
del Rey—having received their death wounds, and on 
the point of dying—your cowardly lancers and guerillas 
ran their swords and lances through their bodies, tor- 
menting and doubly murdering the gallant fellows.— 
Think you their surviving comrades would spare the 
marauding guerillas and ladrones after such inhuman 
butchery? Every soul of you ought to be strung up 
to the branches of yonder palm, and hang there until! 
the rope rots that holds your cowardly necks.” 

“Bueno! Bonissimo! (Good! glorious!) They did 
right! Die! accursed American! Die, infidel! 
Die " 

«* Die I shall—but not by your hands !” I exclaimed, 
striking the pistol aside, and gathering all my energies 
for a final effort, ‘“ Not content,” I continued, “ with 
contending alone with an unarmed man, you must also 
have accomplices, coward that you are! Mira! Mira! 
ya vienen tuyoas amigos. (See! see! your friends are 
coming!”) said 1, suddenly, pointing toa by-path u 
the mountain. . 

The ruse took. The ladrone immediately turned 
his head in a direction opposite to me, to see what was 
not to be seen. In an instant I sprang upon him, 
wrested the pistol from his hand, and struck him a vio- 
lent blow over the head. He reeled and fell, uttering 
a dreadful imprecation as he did so. One blow more, 
and he lay bleeding and insensible. 

“Accursed Mexican! Dog of a ladrone!” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ take your deserts !” 


To unfasten his horse, spring into his saddle and put 
ahead, was the work of an instant. One thing some- 
what disconcerted me. As I was mounting the horse, 
the pistol fell from my hand upon the ground. I did 
not dismount for it, and I expected every moment, as 
I rode forward, to hear a report followed by a ball 
whistling near my head. I thought it not. unlikely that 
the scoundrel might suddenly recover, and seek to 
avenge himself. All the sound, however, thai I heard, 
was that of a female voice, exclaiming— 

“Corre! Senyr! Corre!” (Run! Senor! run!) 

Isaw no one, but I could not mistake the voice of 
the fair Manuela. I continued riding ahead with all 
possible speed, until I came to a turn in the road,about 
a mile from the spot where the bandit lay. I stopped 
a moment to look back. The spectacle touched me. 
Manuela was leading the ladrone across the road, to- 
wards the hut, near the cluster of palms. I touched 
my sombrero to her, and rode onward to the camp, 
some three or four miles distant. 


The animal I had captured was an American horse 
propably stolen by the ladrone from some dragoon, 
and being the property of the United States I turned 
him over to the Quarter—Master. 


The only way to treat a ladrone like the one I en- 
countered, is to shoot him dead on the spot. 1 was 
censured for not having shot the scoundrel in this in- 
stance—but there were two considerations which re- 
struined me. I was apprehensive that the report of a 
pistol might summon a dozen more bandits to the spot; 
and again, when I thought of shooting him with his 
own pistol—that which was intended to take my own 
lite—the fairy-like form of Manuela flitted before my 
vision, seeming to entreat that I would spare the father 
for the daughter’s sake. Ii is needless to say, that I 
did not make my contemplated visit to the orange or- 
chard. 





THE HARBINGER, 


* The hero of this adventure is an amateur poet, living | him.” And the clerk 
on his patrimony more than by his talents, and known | inscribed the new address of the poet. « 
by some works in good taste, and the originality of | cried he, “ where was my head?” «But» said 
his character, the distinctive sign of which is an hab- | clerk, “nothing suspicious was found on the prem the 
itual absence of mind, which sometimes gets him into| “I believe you, I am a most orderly person.” « y® 
great difficulty. Though his name belongs to the lit-| “ Ah yes, me, I am Raymond,” and the poet explaineg 


erary public, he may be designated as Raymond. 
On the 15th of July, towards noon, his porter en- 


tered his room, the receipt for the rent in his hand, after! where I lived you would have sent ME to aN insayp 
the manner of porters who are four times a year ad- | Asylum.” 


vanced to the dignity of receivers of rents. Our poet 
did not share the opinion of the more adyanced so- 
cialists who pique themselves on trampling under foot 
the privileges of property, neither was he one of those 
who on account of the general embarrassment of 
affairs, dispense with paying their debts, on account 
of the deficiency of their means. The money was in 
his drawer, he settled the bill without the least hesita- 
tion. After having counted and pocketed the sum, 
the porter, instead of retiring remained standing, and 
cast about him an astonished look. 

“What do you want?” asked Raymond. “ Your 
pardon, sir, replied the porter, but it seems to me that 
you have not begun your moving, and the person who 
takes your place is just coming in with his furniture. 
He has a right to take possession at twelve, you know, 
and it is now half past eleven.” 

At these words the poet gave a groan, struck his 
forehead, seized his hat, and went out in all haste. 
He had simply forgotten the notice he had given of his 
intention to move, and the necessity of seeking a new 
lodging, so that he found himself entirely unprovideé, 
and with only half an hour’s delay. 

After having taken a few steps down the street he 
reflected that half an hour was not sufficient for all he 
had to do, and that it was necessary for him to take 
energetic measures, so he concluded to take away his 
furniture in the first place, and then seck somewhere 
to putit. Just then, by one of those happy chances 
which almost always come in aid of the careless, he 
saw an empty moving wagon This saved him 
the trouble of seeking one. The driver placed him- 
self at his orders, went up to his room, and in order 
to settle the price of the transport according to the 
distance, asked in what quarter, in what street the far- 
niture should be carried. “Ido not know,” replied 
Raymond. “ I pay you by the hour and for the rest of 
the day.” 

This was an entirely new system of moving, but 
had nothing impracticable in it. The driver fixed his 
price, when was accepted without disputing, and the 
work went on bravely. The furniture, which was not 
in great abundance, was soon loaded, the procession 
moved off. The wagon took the direction of the 
horse’s head. ‘The poet marched a few steps in fipnt, 
his nose in the air, examining the houses, and spying 
out the notices of * To Let.” At the end of ten min- 
utes, he made his first visit to an apartment which did 
not suit him. The procession resumed its march 
at a slow pace, to stop again soon, without any more 
success. The journey continued in the same way, in- 
terrupted by frequent halts. The poet was difficult in 
the choice of his apartment. They were too large or 
too small, too low in‘the story, or too high up staits, 
too high priced, or not well arranged. Nothing sui- 
ed him, and he kept looking for a better home. 

After a whole day spen: in this laborious investiga- 
tion, the horse was getting exhausted, and Raymund 
who had travelled several leagues in the streets of 
Paris, and mounted several miles of staircase in his 
examination of rooms, worn down dy fatigue, owr- 
come with ennuiand discouragement, resolved to make 
an end, and at his last halt fixed his choice oua lodg- 
ing which suited him still less than the others, and 
which united all the inconveniences to which he would 
not accommodate himself separately. The hour of hes- 
itation had however passed, and he was like the young 
lady in the fable, who while young and flattered, re- 
fused all offers under the slightest pretences, and for 
the smallest defects, and finished when age arrived by 
marrying a poor fellow. 

The bargain was soon concluded and after agreeing 
upon the price, the poet made haste to unload his fur- 
niture, and then to refresh himself, and recover from 
the fatigues and labors of the day, he mounted his cab- 
riolet, and drove to the Palais Royal where he went 
to dine at the best restorators, and thence wishing to 
finish his evening gaily he went to the ball Mabille, 
where the polkers of the night before continued their 
exercises, and where the queens of the last summer 
still wore proudly their titles in spite of revolutions. 

On leaving the ball champetre about eleven in the 
evening, Raymond took the road to his old dwelling. 
Habit is an obstinate guide, and many persons fall into 
asimilar mistake, on first going home after a change 
of lodging. The poet recollected himself just as he 
raised the knocker of the outside door. 

- “ How thoughtless,” said he to himself, « I had for- 
gotten that I do not live here.” ‘‘ But,” continued he, 
changing countenance, ‘‘ where do I lodge now ?” 

This question, addressed to his memory, remained 
unanswered ; he in vain turned round and called up 
recollections—it was all in vain. The poor fellow did 
not know where he lived. It was the consequence of 
his singular style of moving. He had driven all over 
Paris so many times, he had so often changed his 
course, had visited so many apartments, that he had 
no means to bring back those he had taken to his mind. 
Everything was confusion in his head, and after vain 
efforts he went and claimed the hospitality of a friend. 
The next day he renewed his attempts; he waiked 
about Paris for several hours, seeking in vain to find 
his last night’s route, but it was useless. 

How should he get out of this embarrassment and 
recover his losthome. The poet had not the resource 
of addressing himself to the driver of the wagon, be- 
cause he had employed one he met on hisway. Noth- 
ing came to the assistance of his defective memory. 
But poets have resources, and the following is the ex- 
pedient suggested by his imagination. 

He went to the police office, and addressing himself 
to one of the clerks, said: ‘“ Sir, I have come to de- 
nounce to you a man, whom I am certain was no 
stranger to the last insurrection. His name is Ray- 
mond ; he has written some verses. Here is his card 
on which is his last address, but he moved the 15th of this 
month, and did not tell where he was going to live, 
not even to his best friends, not even to his porter, not 
even to himself,’ added he silently. 

“ This is a very suspicious affair,” replied the clerk. 

“TI thought you might penetrate it,” said Raymond. 

* Undoubtedly we can; we are in the habit of find- 
ing people who hide themselves. We shall soon know 
the abode of this Mr. Raymond. Twodays from now 
the thing will be done.” “Look about then, quickly, 
and you will not have lost your trouble’” 

The clerk wanted to know the name of the denun- 
ciator, but the poet evaded giving this information, 
alleging some good reason. ‘Two days after, two days 
passed ata furnished hotel, the poet returned to the 
police office. 
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«Ah well!” asked ie. “ Ah well, wehbe 
wed his record oa wid 


t is it” 


Your 


motive and his stratagem, “ 


» “ Excuse 
hood,” added he, “ but if I had told you Tid notes 


The clerk for a moment rubbed his brow but 
singularity of the adventure disarmed his ange; the 
the poet was let off with the slight inconveniens. 
having for two days passed for an insurgent in the d 
of the police. But he was reinstated in his newly hip 
ed home. He asked for nothing more. Pgy;, Cw. 
respondent of the Courier des Etats Unis, : 





The Gold King, 

“So.g and supreme, the Spirit-King, I reign o’er 4 tap. 
kind; 

Who rules the working hand, but he who sways th. me. 
ing mind? 

The heart of Adam’s earth-born race I govern and gp, 
trol. 

Mine is the inner monarchy—the kingdom of the soy, 


‘For me, their master, mortals all, as bondamen, toi! ui 
slave, 

For me the tiller ploughs the field, the mariner the mar: 

For me the builder rears the pile, a temple though it te 

Aye, not a steeple points to heaven without the lean ¢ 
me! 


“Why delve they many a fathom deep, and pierce tig, 
mother earth’? 


Why, but for me, the sum of all her counties treangy 
worth ? 


It is by me they buy and sell whate’er is bought a 
sold— 
The melal of all metals, and prize of prizes, Gold, 


“The arts of beauty and their works, what are they iy 


ELTSEE SISPSCSESETEELRSESSRE SETERSSASEBEBEAEET BIBSEHPVSBET 








my own ? 
The canvass with its life-like hues, the all but breathy 
stone. 
Would limner paint, or sculptor carve, without the golia 1 
fee? ecd: 
Man makes his graven images, in very truth, like me. od 
“ Steel may the work of murder do; ’tis {£ who whet ti A 
knife— mak 
Gold prompts the felon, and impels the hero to the strit; was 
‘The sword the blood of myriads on the battle-feld my ime *™ 
spill ° hea 
> 
But the warrior cannot draw it to destroy, unless I will on 
“Ware instruments their thousands slay—their teu (MM or. 
thousands I ; rf 
I but withhold my aid, and lo! what famished wretcés vers 
die? ] 
Can ye count what hearts are broken, for my help - 
vainly crave, ; can't 
And with what despairing suicides my want hath gor ‘ 
the grave ? & 
“The scaffoldis my altar, with its block and fatal tr:; st 
Thereon how many have laid down their lives for lori ee 
me! «] 
Ne’er Moloch, in his palmy days, upon his burning thr, use t 
Could gloat o’er human hecatombs more glorious than 1 Fi 
own. tion, 
an € 
“The advocate with venal voice for right or wrong 0 and | 
tends Dot § 
For me; and for my sake the leech his healing balw Al 
vends ; a 
Nay, am I not the price of all that men most sacred hié he de 
For the priest himself his clasped hands uplifts, a oh 
prays—for Goin!” outa 
Thus finished Gold. And thus the hall wil 
Hail’d him Arch-Demon over all : «y 
“Thou the seat of power hast won, we 
Thou our sovereign king shall be ; a 
Like to thee, great Gold, is none— rd 
All the earth doth worship thee.” just ¢ 
Percivat Lect. Tt 
sudde 
Eav ve CoLtogne.—We believe the truth to be J 
tained in the following statement, which has bee?! than 
en us on good authority. A famous distiller, (if 
the famous one,) Jean Marie Farina, died 
years ago, and left his receipt and his business fo 
daughters, both married. The husband of os Qm™ habit 
these only carried on the business, and his est! at lea 
ment is at No. 129, Hoch Strasse. It is certain " had b 
the name has been multiplied in some cases at Vo" neces 
by hunting out persons named Farina, in Italy, some! 
were made use of to give a pretext for puttws' wae 
name on the bottles. But no eaten will secure wi 
premacy in a manufacture which depends both “' been 
quality of the essential oils used, and the prop?™ —- 
in which they are mixed, circumstances in W ed thy 
seems likely that no two batches made by the * hur 
hand can ever perfectly agree. There are # * - 
three manufacturers who stand pretty much alk je 
favor with the public, and, altogether, we : te 
candidates for that favor number fourteen, of ¥# you ¢ 
ten bear the name of Farina. Several rece!p's t keep 
been published of this famous water ; one by Dr Squi 
was said to have been obtained from the invem'o ’ Visage 
Farina. According to this, sage, mint, thyme, © Pe 
mus, angelica, camphor, rose leaves, violets, lave" ont 
orange flowers, wormwood, all the spices, and 10 ; Mr , 
than eight ethereal oils, combine their flavors ° to his 
duce the unrivalled scent of the water. Another O'cloe 
ceipt names only the essential oils, leaving ov! the caaka 
and the spices. These are mixed with alec “ies drink, 
the whole gently distilled. There are now distil ean 
eau de Cologne in every large town, and every ©". weed 
erable chemist’s establishment makes its 0W® | oud 
the quantity made and sold at Cologne is very ME ete. 
We did not hear a positive statement peapneest MD brane 
could be relied upon.—Barfeld’s Industry ting 
Rhine. better 
t bocke; 
Size or THe Femare Waist.—Women oe 
measure from twenty-seven to twenty-nine ©, 
round the waist, but most females do not perm! is = 
selves to grow beyond twenty-four. Theses Writin 
laced to twenty-two ; some of them less thao ! think 


and thus by whalebone, wood and steel, _ 
reduced to half its proper size—Home Journd?. 











THE HARBINGER. 


— os a ive Us en lied ” From a late Baglish Paper. 
, Effects of Pre Per. The Sailor in 
om fr need not be concealed that there is much ara ty The following scene occurred during the examina- 
bon felt as tothe effects likely to be prouces °F |tion of the mate of the ship Prince of Wales, in a 
ie pogo forms of association into W mechan- |C®% of damage sustained by her, in consequence of 
ja _ the a rganizing. ee oe hard none get him to — run foul of by the barque Lady Elizabeth, in the 
mpidly il went Lawrence, wns. 
el pe a email building for their store, he not ate Mr. Waddy.—*You have already stated that the 
“w pat uP oo wind shifted in the evening. Pray at what time did 


we threate discha 
ined heed combine =~ hie groceries atwholesale. His 
| howe was, that such a union, by destroying eye 
inten 7. would lower rents and so La . — 0 
a aie reason ; but if Mr. Lawrence 
. cm a er would have seen that 


T, and bad looked mechanics, made richer by all they saved, 
™ at these able to live in better houses, buy more furni- 


. ‘xuries, and that in the end, there would be 
i eT rahe i keeping wealth in the hands of 
eam Should such unions be generally formed 
there is no doubt that three-fourths ot our 


in this city, oi 
: ld either be closed, or changed into 
wal ae woof protective unions. Rents would at 


! ewhat lower, but in a little while mechan- 
of — Seaalet people by saving so much in their pur- 
» estes would require better lodgings. The man who 
= “veg in half a house would want a whole one, and so 
in pribes of dwellings would be governed by the de- 


— not likely that these unions would, for a long 
‘oul, time, be extended to any thing but the common neces- 
caries of life. The luxuries of apparel, ornament, and 


oil a taste would be sold as now, and in much greater quan- 


id con. 


i use a greater number would be able to pur- | 
Ware: oa beewal these aqnociitions tend to an accumulation 


it be; th and growth of luxurious tastes. The mas- 
_ cae our ceetho. travelling in our gorgeously fur- 
nished steamboats, and living at splendid hotels, are 
hecoming fond of such things, and desire to see them 
€ ther in their own habitations. Every man knows, that 

though one poor man cannot have such furniture, and 

guch a table, a hundred poor men can ; and thus every 
es fine hotel opened to our travelling public, and every 

peautifal steamboat that floats upon our waters, is a 
bt sd powerful teacher of Fourierism. ‘ 

We may as well open our eyes and see what is go- 
ing on in the world. Every thing in society is tend- 
ing to association, and this tendency gathers force with 

ney bet every year of progress, with every improvement in art, 
every discovery of science, and every invention of hu- 
pathy man genius.—Sunday Dispatch. 





golda Tue Scrurvtovs Lanptapy.—The following an- 
ecdote, which we have never seen in print, we heard re- 





me, lated by Rev. Doctor , President of a Western 
College. 
het the A celebrated Universalist preacher, who had been 


making a good deal of noise in a certain part of Ohio, 
was traveling, late in the day, in a region of country in 
which his name was well known. At the close of day, 
aay he arrived at a country tavern, dismounted from his 
horse, and entered the house. Here he was consoling 
wil himself for his fatigue with the prospect of taking his 
ease :n his inn, when the landlady entered into conver- 
ton sation with him. When he told her that his name was 
F———, she asked him if he knew F » the Uni- 
rretchs yersalist preacher. 
“Tam the same F- ’ said he. 
“You are that F ’” exclaimed she; “well, you 
can’t stay in this house—you must go.” 
“But, my good madam, see how late it is; and Iam 
very much fatigued.” 3 
“I can’t help it—I won’t encourage such doings as 
you're carrying on—start as quick as possible.” 
“But,madam to turn me away now would be cruel— 
where shall I stay to-night ?” 
“J do’nt know, but I can’t keep you here—so it’s no 











we talking.” 

Finding that he could effect nothing by expostula- 
tion, the preacher,perhaps thinking the lady might form 
an exception to his general rule, mounted his horse, 
and rode till he came toa house whose owners were 
not so scrupulous. 

About a year afterwards he was traveling in the same 
region, and rode upto the tavern from which he had 
been so unceremoniously ejected. On this occasion 
he determined, before dismounting, to ascertain wheth- 





out at his call, and immediately recognised him. 

“Madam, can you accommodate me with lodgings 
to-night ?” said he. 

“You are F. 
you not ?” 

“Yes,madam, but I have changed my opinions 
somewhat since I saw you; on investigating the mat- 
ter more carefully, I have come to the conclusion that 
just one hundred and forty-four thousand will be lost.” 





, the Universalist preacher, are 





- The landlady assumed a thoughtful attitude ; then 
suddenly raising her head, she said : 

be cot “Well, I reckon you may come in—that’ is better 
r than nothing.” 

(i 

to In acertain town in New Hampshire, a certain in- 
one habitant thereof required for his comfortable enjoyment 
tabust at least a pint of ‘white faced New England, daily. He 
in had become reduced in his pockets, so that it became 
Colog necessary for him like the Israelites of old, to procure 
ly, somehow a double portion on the day before the Sab- 
ing ¥ bath, that he might quietly enjoy his church, of which 
rea be wasaconstant attendant. On one Saturday he had 
3 on 8 been very unfortunate; for the shades of evening began 
ports tofall,and yet he had not — his “spirtual” manna 
whic? for the day of rest. A neighbor at that moment request- 
ne ¢d him to throw some wood into his shed : and after the 
at small job was ecm pleted, gave him a few cents. Hesaw 


alikt that the old fellow looked sad and unsatisfied, and he 
eve t stidtohim: “Isn’t that enough for the work? Why, 
f whe you can get half a pint with that money ; and can’t you 
yes bs keep Sunday on that?” “Why,I suppose I could, 
Dr Uf Squire, but then, (looking up with a most disconsolate 
itor, Viéage,) but then, Squire, how would it be kept ?” This 
r, anecdote by a clever correspondent reminds us of an- 
vende other, which we shall venture to relate in this connec- 
| no Qon, though it must needs suffer by the juxtaposition. 
3 to P Mr. G—., who had by degrees become so attached 
ther ‘o his cups that he could not comfortably go by eleven 
he hee O'clock without his “ nip” of brandy, and who was yet 
§0zious to avoid the suspicion of being an habitual 

tillers drinker, was in the habit daily of inventing some excuse 
oe lothe bar-keeper and those within hearing. He had 
». “HR “edup all the stereotpyed reasons, such as “a slight 
pain,” a “ kind of sinking,” not “ feeling right,” etc., 
Ie °°: One Saturday, at the usual hour, he called for his 

of brandy-and-water, saying, “ I am extremely dry, / am 
80ing to"have salt fish for dinner!” “No excuse was 
rel than none,” he probably thought.—Knicker- 





“ Tn my youth,” says Horace Walpole, “I thought of 
iwee & satire upon mankind but now in my old age, I 
wis think should write an apology for them. 





erhe would be permitted to stay. The landlady came | li 


the wind shift?” 

“The latter part of the dog watch,” replied the 
mate. 

“Task not during which dog’s watch it was; my 
question refers to time. What hour was it when the 
wind shifted?” 

“About three bells.” 

“Three o'clock, eh?” 

“I never said three o’clock,” returned the witness, 
marking the lawyer's mistake. “I said three bells— 
half-past five—in the four to six watch.” 

“Three belis—half-past five—four to six,” reiterated 
Waddy. “What a precise specification of time. 
Well, then, sir, at three bells—how was the weather 


then ?” 
“Greasy, looking to the sou’west. Sun, too, looked 


-wild and watery. Any one, with half an eye, could a 


seed a storm was brewin.” 

“When the Lady Elizabeth cast anchor, did she 
take a position properly apart from the Prince of 
Wales?” 

“She did—but”— 

“Come, sir, let’s have no buts—answer the question 
direct.” 

“Well, then, I says, when one takes into account 


jsarcumstances as might deceive the best men in tak- 


ing up a distance, I must say as how the barque might 
have taken up a worse berth.” 

“In what way could that deception arise ?” 

“In consequence of our buoy’s not watching at the 
time.” 

“The boy not watching at the time—a lazy young 
dog—now the murder’s coming out,” said Waddy, ex- 
ultingly ; and then desiring the witness to reply direct 


to the next question which he was about to putto him 


—and, above all,/to beware of any kind of prevarica- 
tion, he thus proceeded : 

“T ask you, sir,asa seaman on your oath, would 
matters have gone the wrong way with the Prince of 
Wales, had there been a proper watch upon deck ?” 

The absurdity of this question, added to the pom- 
pous, declamatory tone in which it was delivered, ex- 
cited so much noise and mirth among the nautical por- 
tion of the audience, that it became necessary to eject 
from court a couple of Sunderlink skippers. Under the 
restoration of order and the repetition of the question, 
the witness replied : 

“There was a watch upon deck.” 

“My Lud,” said Waddy, turning to the Bench, “this 
is positively the grosses: case of prevarication I ever 
met with. Do you persist in swearing ”—interrogat- 
ing the witness—“that a proper watch had been on 
deck when the wind shifted ?” 

“I do,” replied the mate, in a firm and determined 
tone. 

“Do you come here to insult our common sense 2? 
Is it possible you possess sufficient effrontery to tell 
these intelligent gentlemen ”—at the same time point- 
ing to the Jury—“that in a vessel situated as the Prince 
of Wales was, and bad weather coming on, the watch 
should have devolved on a dumb animal?” 

The witness looked blank. 

“Do you hear, sir,” vociferated the bully. 

“{ does’nt understand you,” replied the deponent, 
with perfect composure. 

The question was shaped anew: 

“I ask you, sir, whether it was fitting to entrust a 
vessel exposed to the elements, as well as the privateers 
of the enemy, to the vigilance ot a dumb animal—to 
the watch of a dog ?” 

“There was ne’er a dog on board,” said the witness 
bluntly. 

“And yet, gentlemen of the jury, the witness has had 
the audacity toassert upon oath that the wind shifted 
during the latter part of the dog’s watch.” 

“Bill, let’s bolt,” said an auditor, addressing a broth- 
er tar inthe rear of the Court. “By the Lord Harry, 
there’sno standing that squinting beggar’s lubberly 


The Judge nad already decided that the witness was 
bound to state distinctly the description of the watch 
that had been left upon the ship’s deck. 

The witness said, “James Thompson, my Lord, had 
charge of the deck during the whole of the four-to- 
six watch. A better seaman never puddened an an- 
chor, hauled out a weather earing, or took lead of helm 
in hand.” 

“Then how comes it,” asked the lawyer, “that this 
super-excellent seaman was not as competent to pre- 
vent the Lady Elizabeth running on board the Prince 
of Wales as the boy of whom you boast so much? 
(Some brat of his own, no doubt,” added Waddy, aside 
to the jury.) 

The witness not appearing to understand the ques- 
tion, the Judge requested Mr. Waddy to repeat it. 

“I ask the witness, my Lud, if the boy, whose dex- 
terity in taking up a distance, he extols so much, could 
have prevented the dangerous proximity of the Lady 
Elizabeth to the Prince of Wales, why then, I ask, as 
a mere matter of precaution, was not this matchless, 
quick-sighted lad put on the watch ?” 

The mate remained mute. 

“Put it more directly, Mr. 
Judge. 

Waddy bowed to the Bench. 

**Why was not the boy put upon the watch ?” 

8, onary *t wanted bleeding,” was the acute re- 
ply. 
“Had you a surgeon in the ship ?” 

At this question, the assumed gravity of the witness 
was putto the test. It was with great difficulty he 
could refrain from laughing aloud ; he, however, an- 
swered in the negative. 

“No surgeon in the ship?” 

“Sartainly not.” 

“Then how, sir, can you take upon yourself to give 
an opinion upon a medical point. Pray, sir,have you 
made physic, as well as seamanship, a study ?” 
aie can’t abide physic——never took a dose in my 
ie.” 

“Then, upon what grounds do you assert that the 
boy wanted bleeding ?” 

“Cause ’t was full of water.” 

“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Waddy, with ex- 
tended arms, “wasever greater ignorance betrayed ? 
My Lud, the jury never can receive such testimony. 
Who ever heard of resorting to depletion in a dropsi- 
cal case. ?” 

«J say it again,” replied the witness, looking at 
Waddy full in the face, “the buoy wanted tapping.” 

“Never, never was there an instance of such gross 
prevarication. Note this, gentlemen of the jury, he 
first swears that the boy wanted bleeding, and now that 


Waddy,” said the 





he finds himself in error, turns from the operation of 
ae to that of tapping.” 

+ » L say so still ; bleeding’s just as proper a form 
as tapping. Now, take the turns out of that if you 
can,” said the mate, in a tone of defiance. 

“T can’t suffer you to be insolent to counsel,” said 
the Judge, addressing the witness in a peremptory 
tone. 

“Tm not insolent, my Lord; but where’s the man, 
my Lord, as can bear to be bullied and badgered by a 
lubberly lawyer, as does’nt as much as know the main- 
brace from the Captain’s breeches ?” 

This burst pf offended feeling excited in the Court a 
sensation not to be described. The sons of the sea 
were seen to rub their huge hands with evident delight, 
whilst expressions of surprise, and scowls of indigna- 
tion, betrayed themselves in the tell-tale features of 
the members of the bar. 





A Vision. 


Some weeks ago I readin one of the Boston papers 
an account of an aggravated and most soul chilling mur- 
der, committed as the paper stated by a detested wretch 
long a burthen to himself and society. I read also 
concerning his execution, which account was accom- 
panied with a few remarks upon the punishment he 
would*probably receive in the other world. The rela- 
tion of this horrible occurrence weighed my spirit down. 
The position from which I viewed and contemplated 
the deed, was identical with that occupied by almost 
every political, legal, and clerical teacher in the land. 
I viewed it as to its external aspect, and was driven 
to the unreasonable conclusion that man is, in reality, 
a depraved creature at heart. Oh, how I trembled at 
this! «“ But no man,” reasoned I, “ could do such an 
evil to his fellow man, without being evil in the very 
elements of his being ; and if this is an individual truth, 
it must be a universal one.” Yes, only twenty days 
ago I was filled with sorrow concerning this demon- 
stration of innate sin, of perverted and evil affection, of 
a voluntary love for, and doing of, evil—voluntary be- 
cause growing out of, and being allied to the Soul’s 
Life. I prayed, constantly, to know the truth, and to 
view the occurrence, and its causes, from an interior 
and spiritual position. At length, one day, I felt mov- 
ed to visit the village grave-yard, that I might be free 
from outer disturbances. I obeyed the internal impulse. 
I sought a retired spot, folded my head in my garments, 
shut myself from sense and outer impressions, and med- 
itated on the subject of my thoughts. Instantly my 
understanding was opened, and the birth, and life, and 
character, and the various circumstances which consti- 
tuted that murderer’s experience, were manifested to 
me in their regular order of succession. 

In a small, unclean, unfurnished room, in a cradle, I 
sawa child. [t was physically deformed, especially in 
the cerebral region. I saw that the cause of this mal- 
formation was referable to the ignorance of its parents 
—they had'violated the laws of reproduction and utero- 
gestation. |It was plain to be seen that this infringe- 
ment and disobedience was faithfully recorded on the 
person of the child. 

In five years more, that child manifested in its plays 
and conversations the angular and impulsive promp- 
tings of love unguided by wisdom, which latter it had 


ents could not have communicated because of their ig- 
norance from birth. 

In five years more, I saw that child the companion of 
those of equal growth and like hereditary misdirection, 
—of those who were born foes to the interests of socie- 
ty,—those who were the victims of circumstances, such 
as surround and influence all persons and families form- 
ing the lower strata of civilization. 

five years more, that child was a perverse and 
wicked youth—was the leader of card-playing and 
gambling tricks without the city—and was the chief of 
mobs and riots within ; was chewing tobacco, smoking 
cigars, drinking liquor. His parents were poor. At 
first they could not send him to school, at lasthe would 
not go. He stood as a representative of inferior situ- 
ations and circumstances. 

In five years more, I saw that youth a man in stat- 
ure, but not in development of body nor elevation of 
mind. And in an old, delapidated dwelling, like the 
Brewery in our city, containing about twenty families, 
[saw his wife—for he was married. 

Two years more, and I saw his child. That moth- 
er’s child was left in the care of a sympathizing but no 
better situated neighbor, while she, worn out and ema- 
ciated, was peddling strawberries in the streets of Bos- 
ton. I saw her return at night with food for herself 
and her little one, and money to procure bread for 
breakfast; but thatcruel man, intoxicated husband, and 
misdirected father, abruptly and inaultingly demanded 
her little saving, and appropriated itto his own use— 
to buy rum, whereby to drown the rising feelings of 
goodness and sympathy within, that his obscured and 
misdirected soul might not perceive the body’s corrup- 
tion and depravity. 

In six months more, I saw him when alone, weep- 
ing ; but, when seen by others, he was gross, unclean, 
and disgusting, Feeling that others disliked and de- 
spised him, he disliked and despised himself. A whole 
garment was not in his possession. One by one they 
had been sacrificed to gratify his over-mastering desire. 
Indeed, he was a slave—rum was his master. A slave 
cannot do as he will, but only as the master prompts, 
and sanctions, and commands! 

Three nights afterward, he was destitute of liquor, 
food, friendship, clothes and money. Society had neg- 
lected its legitimate child. Nature’s universal provi- 
sions were withholden, and the husband was urged to 
violent plans. At this moment he saw a well-dressed 
and apparently wealthy gentleman, step into quite an 
inferior oyster house. The husband hurried on and 
entered it. He obtained a seat with an air of care- 
lessness, and unobserved. The gentleman was a 
stranger, was inquiring the most convenient route toa 
village ten miles from the city. When he paid for his 
oysters, he unfortunately revealed a well supplied poc- 
ket book. Thetemptation was too powerful. The 
husband saw the magnitude of destitution and starva- 
tion compared with the act of assassination—compar- 
ed with the former the latter semed justice, to exercise 
which he at once resolved. He had heard the direc- 
tions given the stranger, and without a moment’s hes- 
itation hastened on the way. After proceeding near- 
ly half the distance, he secreted himself by the road 
side and awaited the traveller's approach. 

** T don’t want to kill him,” said the husband, “I 
will only stun him and get his shiners. The world 
owes me a living ; it don’t give it to me; I am re- 
solved to take it. God knows this is justice. I am 
hungry, aad must have something now or I shall die.” 
Now I saw him weep. A sound of footsteps close by 
announced the traveller's approach. Out he leaped, 
and grasped the stranger by the throat, and sternly de- | 
manded his money. The man knocked him down 
This uaexpected blow fired him with vengeance and 
determination. He instantly arose and shot the mao, 








not, because of youth and incapacity, and which its par- 
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and stabbed him hurriedly in many places—mangled 


him in the most horrible manner—searched his pock- 
ets, robbed him of all he had, threw the body over the 
fence, and went into Boston to drown sorrow with a 
flood ot rum, which he then could purchase. 

I saw him arrested, tried, condemned, imprisoned, 
abused, sneered at, and formally executed—executed 
as an example. I saw all this. And I can only say, 
beware of such justice—it is human, not Divine. 

I continued in that illuminated condition nearly an 
hour after the above vision, reflecting upon its impor- 
tance and signification, when my perceptions enlarged, 
and it was given me to follow its spirit. 

In the first Society of the second sphere of human 
existence—where the inferior types of the race are, and 
where they gravitate for refinement and reformation,— 
I mean the Negroes, Indians, and weak, and idiotic, 
and the misdirected individuals and classes of every 
community and nation—there, I saw that dark spirit. 
He was small, and weak, and ungrown ; he was cloth- 
ed with all possible conflicting colors, and was disa- 
greeable to behold. As a coating upon his faint spirit 
was impressed, or induced, or recorded, every unfavor- 
able influence and evil circumstance that had surround - 
ed and actuated him from his birth to the grave. The 
malformation had rendered his body inadequate to a 
regular unfolding of his spiritual elements and attri- 
butes ; and outer conditions and opposing influences 
prevented his finding his true position, or making a 
pleasant and happy journey through this rudimental 
sphere. The most lovely rose cannot grow, if plant- 
ed in an iron vase, and breathed upon by the chilling 
winds of Iceland; nor cana pure spirit grow into a 
love of goodness and truth, if confined within the walls 
of an ill-formed body, and breathed upon by the freez- 
ing atmosphere of uncongenial conditions and circum- 
stances, 

But now, higher influences pervaded him—penetra- 
ted that superficial coating ; it grew thinner and more 
thin ; it became transparent ; it dissolved and crum- 
bled into nothing, and lo! the white-robed angel was 
there! The gerin of the spirit sparkled like the crys- 
tal in the granite rock. I saw that from the first it was 
pure within, though evil without ; the pure soul indige- 
nous to heaven, the outer life to the imperfections and 
misdirections of earth. I followed him through the 
first society, and,as he ascended to the second, I could 
not see the least vestige of that evil garment, but he 
was a rightly directed and comparatively perfect being 
of the inner life. Iwas overjoyed. The vision end- 
ed, and I returned tothe outer world with different 
feelings. I would not call that evil which is good in 
its way and state of being. What, think you, was the 
legitimate impression of this vision ? I will relate : 

1. That there are three sources of evil. First, pro- 
genitive or hereditary misdirection ; secondly, educa- 
tional or sympathetic misdirection ; thirdly, circum- 
stantial or social misdirection. 

2. That “the disunity prevalent in the earth is ra- 
ther the result” of those conditions and circumstances 
which make affections evil, than “ of evil affection,” 
as Swedenborg teaches, and you believe. 

3. That all things and spirits are receptacles of the 
grand element of the Love of God, which, diffused 
through nature, as the Soul is through the body, un- 
folds itself into Wisdom. 

4. That man is an incarnated divinity, and therefore 
that he is not intrinsically evil himself, and cannot 
love any thing “ intrinsically evil,” though he may be 
bent or misdirected while in the twig-state, and grow 
up crooked and despised by sensuous observers, through 
this sphere of his existence or development. 

5. That as God lives in ‘all things nad everywhere, 
there are no local or especial Incarnations of this es- 
sence. This is the true “ground of our grand doc- 
trine of the Incarnation,” the highest demonstrations 
of which are visible in the life and teachings of Christ, 
and in the profound revealments of Swedenborg. 

6. That every humun being has an importent mis- 
sion to fulfil, or three usesto subserve. The individ- 
ual is designed to reproduce its type, to properly direct 
the heavenly germ in it deposited, and to live here in 
reference to the principles of Nature and another 
life. 

7. That a knowledge of Nature, and her laws, is in- 
dispensable toa just performance of the three uses 
just specified, constituting man’s mission ; and that, to 
cure the evil and “ disunity prevalent” in Society, we 
must ascertain our inner and outer relations to each 
other, as members of one body, and our relations to 
the Material and Spiritual Warlds. 1n this way “man’s 
moral nature may be elevated from its sensual plane,” 
and a“ conjunction” be established between the hu- 
man and divine. The teachings of all good spirits, 
(especially the great reformers, Christ and Sweden- 
borg,) tend to the full discovery and just application of 
those truths which will constitute “a spiritual sphere of 
attraction,” and which will attract and elevate the 
race to a closer relation among its parts, with the prin- 
ciples of Divine orderand harmony, and the chasten- 
ing influences of higherspheres. 

Such, I am impressed, is the origin of evil, as mani- 
fested in the actions of the individual! ; and its cure can 
only be accomplished by removing the three causes of 
human misdirection.— Univercelum. 


Havre.—Havre has a terrible air of business. You 
feel this at once. The moment you land you are coiled 
up in ropes and casks, trucks and porters and cranes, 
and the bustle ofthe customhouse. The life of Havre is 
on its quays and itsdocks. There is no relief or escape 
from its din and clatter. If you attempt to get into the 
streets,it is still the same thing. The customhouse and 
the port pursue you wherever you move. The docks 
stretch up in the centre of the whole to the residences, 
and even to the country houses of the merchants, whose 
affairs are thus brought literally to their very doors. 
The eternal presanee of the machinery of business,thrust 
into the windows of domestic life cannot make @ trade, 
but what wonderful facilities it offers to a trade 1m prog- 
ress already made! —Wayside Pictures in Bentley's 
Miscellany. 


From Godey's Lady's Beok 
October. 
BY WM. CULLEN S&YANT. 


Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny south, oh! still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying in long serenity away. 
In such a bright, late quiet would that [ 
Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bower and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And murmur of kind voices ever nigh; 


And, when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men as thou dost pass. 
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tion. He is perverting the functions of government, 
they say, he is invading the rights of property, he cre- 


self, had he taken upon himeelf the task of interpret- 
mg the mystical passages of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 


foresee what was about to happen, and wha; may 
be the issue of that deplorable night. Our confer 


i “Sra — eee aaka nt ine ceeeee bel ee do-nothing class, he teaches the people to be idle | We took possession of the / in no —_ den os by ys d part of the 

* Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for ¢ P . ta of éstameen thie eter fer the of ; : oa 20 full 

HS others’ oppression, a gam spirit in trade, and dependent! Granted ; what then? Why, he is only | tancy joing any thing gre’ use As- Louis > 80 simple, 
i venture, and ial Cumvebdioes, all tending to | doing what your laws have already done for thousands sociation than forewarning the newspaper readers (as simple, x9 


om hee Fe te 


imprints the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
is to come, and can only come from the new application 
,of Universal justice and Universal love, 
utions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Witumm Evcery Cuannine. 
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The Executive Commrrrer of the AMERICAN Union oF 
AgesociaTionists will hold their next stated meeting at 
the Office of the Union, No. 9, Spruce Street, New York, 
op Texspay Sept. 26th, at 9 o'clock, A. M. 













of years. The only difference is thathe has changed 
the objects of the State’s benevolence. He would turn 
the Pactolean streams of the treasury, through the dir- 
ty lanes and bye-places of society, while you would 
confine them to the gardens and pleasue-grounds of 
the rich. In benevolence, if not in wisdom, at least, 
he has the advantage of you. 
you can only do evil, and that continually. 


He may do good ; but 
We de- 


many as should come within our iofluence,) within 
Essex County against misconceptions of the system 
of Fourier, and the misrepresentations of wnters and 
speakers, who would dare to confide in the general 


prejudice of readers hearers, of a medium of circula- 


tion for half-told truths and falsified facts: To have 
effected in the minds of our readers a temper of cau~ 
tion against the lying spiri: of this age, was the sum- 
mit aan ambition, and to have so handled any of 
the subjects ot Association as to prejudged some in 
its favor, amply repays us for the regret we never fail- 


measured, so perfectly victorious ; it is explained : 
by the attitude of the Assembly, so calm and bere” 
lent on the surface, and on whtich the defence of tog, 
Blanc had produced an immense effect of conviction . 
while that of M. Caussidiore produced one of th,, 
movements of sympathetic gayety which Preelude ay 
thought of rigor or of anger. Finally, our 

is explained by that natural inclination to frate,,: 
which is in almost all hearts. We had reckoned wi, 


cidedly, then, according to your own showing, prefer | .4 4, endure, in being’ obliged to treat of the most out the hatred of party and without the spirit of pe. 
the plan of Louis Blanc. Its aims are broader, and | profound and extensive subjects of interest, in a super- litical strategy. ; 
so far as we see, its means quite as unobjectionable. ficial and fragmentary manner. “ A party of the Assembly, the right, which ™ 


idered i i this caution tation Ae Ce 
. Wi panes Oot pian capes be eeseivenp. ine, Ligne aa maecbeaonen has been eliened—thet it oll eam ne — ota - ae = Impitiabe 
light, we shall not now consider. Louis Blanc, is rep- existe in the minds of many of cur readers, as it exists rancor i ge blindness, waiting jor its prey, 
resented by the best accounts that we have of him, to | in the minds of the majority of newspaper readers who the government threw it to them to devour, like the 
be an earnest, straitforward man. A friend, ipdeed, | know but little more upon the subject Social Science} bone thrown to the jealous blood-hound to deceive iy 
writes to us that he is the Man of the Revolution. He Sea morsels ee they have derived from| hunger and to sharpen its tooth. 
knows better than the rest of them what he is at, and trae nea ‘esl that anxiety for the cause of ** And it is thus that we are compelled to annoure 
has the courage to do what he knows. | Your ridicule, | Association which we experienced a year ago. The) ‘© the public, less stupified than ourselves who follow. 
then, Oh self-complacent conservative of sinecures and ‘ee has, oe - ren hin -cnae Lami ed the debate, that me criminal eerie ae beea 
: be wholly ill-timed. It were well for |>ToUght up to a s th in some degree,| authorized against the representatives o people, 
Popeye et oo into thie mpner. Under |"! 2 cance is everywhere falling into capable hands. | y45+¢ Caussidiere and Louis Blanc. ” 
this design of National Workshops, liesa grand and The Life of Fourier. “One must have been present at that session to for 
potent principle, which must soon work its way intothe | ‘The following notice of Mr. Suaw’s translation of *" idee of that great comedy. We affirm that, oy 
general conviction. Be prepared for it in time, re- | Founser’s life, although a precious specimen of aee-| of 400 citizens who occupied the tribunes, e 
membering the old saw that “he laughs best who | committalism, is free from malignity and a love of| those who might have been - the secrets of partie, 
laughs last.” wilfal misrepresentation. This is a hopeful symptom | 9° ‘®® foresaw, before midnight, what was about » 
Progress of Associative Primcipies. to find in our critics, and we ventureto believe that they be accomplished as if by enchantment. * #* 4 
Some people would like a thermometer which should | wij] goon improving. I: is rather an ambiguousho-| *~ ~ PM Victims were wanted, @ holocauy 
indicate the precise degree to which the temperature | nor for a literary work, that it helps to swell the ery,| ‘© *>serd prejudices and base rancors, & holocaust 
of this moral atmosphere has been raised. We con- | which the whole canine race are sure to put forth, the reaction ; you read that, and nothing else in the 
fess ourselves to a [taste for watching the signs of the | whenever they see a new thing that surpasses their solemn vote of that night. The old dynastic left and 
weather in the social world, and love t find out the The Literary World trom which we| ‘* P&t'Y of legitimacy, the one by envy mingled wid 
time of day by looking at the sun. As we read the | take this article, does not claim any such laurels, and| bition, the other by ambition mingled with chivaly, 
appearances in the horizon, they give us tokens of | we assure it that if it would take the pains to become aimed their batteries to overthrow the republican gov. 
promise and hope. We are not dispirited by the dark | acquainted with the system of Fourier, its commenda- | “™™°™ They feared a fall, and to maintain then- 
clouds that settle so heavily over the political pros- | tions would be as hearty and profound as they are now ommvny mare SS eee, Chey Saves HF, RM oem crag 
pects of the old world ; for they remind us by contrast, | measured and cautious: “ And let them not try to reduce this debate tog 
of the bright and serene days which will be enjoyed | « If the world at large possesses only some vague| /™dicial question, to a question of persons. The rt. 
in the ages of divine harmony. The outbreaks, which | ideas of the nature of the social reforms projected by | fusal to take cognizance of the documents deposed by 
now disturbs the repose of nations, ptoceed from a | Fourier, and concerns itself with his elaborately detail-| Caussidiére, and which according to his affirmation, 
consciousness of social disease, and are the precursors ee . eid y by which adie, Se 7 destroyed all] the charges heaped against him ; the 
of a peaceful future. A sense of prevailing evils is every- | vated, it certainly knows less about the man himeelf much larger number of votes which condemned Louis 
where spreading. The unrivalled beauties of our | who, in poverty and obscurity, sought to discover the| Blanc ; the various incidents of the inquest and the 
competitive system of trade are not so loudly extolled | means of ameliorating the moral and physical condition | debate, all demonstrate, with superabundant and con- 


as formerly. We were just now informed by a friend ees oe pinipea-ebes wean tas ee clusive evidence, that the question of persons and of 
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National Workshops. 

Poor Louis Bi anc has martyrized and immortalized 
himself, in becoming the seape-goat of Monsieur Ma- 
rie’e much doubted projects for Ateliers Nationaux. 
Yet if we were in his shoes, we should not be swift to 
get rid of the notoriety which the unfortunate experi- 
Ms, ment has brought to him. It is not a bad, but an hon- 
sate orable eminence which he has gained, and mankind 
will see, after the tumultuous mists of this present pe- 
id riod have cleared away, that this very project has 

more vitality in it than anything else that has been put 
afloat these many years. 

No one, we presume, will deny that the motives ot 
the plan were excellent. 1t was imperative that some- 
thing should be done for the hundred thousand work- 
i, ing people out of employ. Every day was bringing 
i" them nearer to starvation. But what better could be 
done for them than to furnish them work? To give 
: them alms was only satisfying their demands for the 

« present, until they should return with double force in 
oy) the future. Work, which is better than bread, because 
: it is the source of bread and of the health which bread 
a! brings, was what they asked. Louis Blanc, in his no- 
ble enthusiasm, resolved to give them work. His de- 
sign was wise, was generous, was beautiful; he failed 
4 merely in the disposition of the details. 

4 on The great thought, lying at the bottom of Louis’ at- 
tempt was, that it was better for society to provide la- 
borers with work beforehand, than to support them as 
i paupers afterwards. He saw, from an experience of 
, eighteen centuries, that one thing or the other must be 
done. The only alternative against the two, was a 
sh general starvation, to which he was not Politica] Econ- 
omist enough to consent. Shall this vast army of 
men, willing and anxious to work, be left to starve, or 
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comprehension. 


be shut up in a poor-house bastile, or be provided with 
honest, remunerative labor? If we let them alone, as 
Laissez-faire requires, there is a speedy end to the 
whole matter ; but it is not the most satisfactory end. 
If we pase poor-laws, as they have done in England, 
the burden after all falle upon the State. Why should 
not the State, then, take things by the forelock, not 
wait until these men have become pauper, but prevent 
the necessity of pauperism? In this view of the case, 
what logical, benevolent, ordinarily intelligent mind 
would not have chosen with Louis Blanc? We mean, 
what mind not hardened by Political Economy. 

But even this is not the whole view of the case. 
Supposing that Louis’ National Workshops had meant 
to be mere lazar-houses for the indolent and dissolute, 
supposing that the laborers, without doing a particle of 
work, had been supported exclusively on the public 
revenue, what was there in their position at all worse 
than the thousand and one sinecures upheld by nearly 
all civilized governments? Noblemen, judges, army 
officers, clerks and what mot, are maintained in abun- 
dance by the Statesof Europe, why should they not, 
for the same reason, maintain a class of idlers from the 
people? Is there any reason in the nature of things, 
why one species of drones should be supported and not 
























It is certain that men are 


such myriads of our business men, can be remedied 
only by a more compact and efficient organization. 
We cannot get up any greatshow of pity for those 


who are the worst pinched by our existing anarchical 
arrangements, for they have the power in their own 
hands, and have only to sey the word, and a system 
of commerce would be established, that would be lit- 
erally an exchange of values for the benefit of all con- 
cerned in it. 


Our attention was directed to this subject by some 


well-put remarks in the Essex Transcript, on occasion 
of commencing a new volume, which, with our frater- 
nal greetings and best wishes, to that earnest fellow- 
laborer, we herewith copy : 


What changes have been wrought throughout the 
World since Sept. 18th, 1848! And all pointing to 


social ameliorations, to sympathy for men as industrial 
agents rather than to political or religious changes. 
Of course we do not mean to say that these 


European Revolutions have manifested an exclusively 


grand light. 


literary journal, and open up questions in social and 
political economy that require volumes for their eluci-' 
dation. To re-constitute society as it exists in this 
nineteenth century is indeed a Herculean task ; and he 
who leads as well as points the way to a better state of 
things will deserve the gratitude of his race. At pre- 
sent the world seems unprepared for any radical change 
in its social relations, whatever it may have in view 
with respect to its political ; and the man who thinks 
he possesses the talisman which can equalize the bur- 
dens of humanity, and do away with poverty, wretched- 
ness and vice, must not be surprised if his schemes are 
received with distrust, and looked upon as the emana- 
tions of a visionary brain. We have no inclination to 
join in the outery which has been raised against Fou- 
rier, whatever estimate we may be disposed to make 
of the character of his efforts, which, even if they fail 
in their main object, may incinentally lead to benefi- 
cial results, by the new direction which they have giv- 
en to the thoughts of men. At all events it is well to 
have some reliable information upon subjects which 
are now not unfrequently discussed in the public prints; 
and the exposition of Fourier’s doctres contained in 
the present work ‘the mere external life of the man,the 
outward events of his career, being chronicled ina 
page,) showing the gradual development of the theory 
in the mind of the inventor, is perhaps the most com- 
pendious statement of his views which has yet seen the 
It is written by an ardent friend and enthusias- 
tic disciple, who has had access to every available 


of Wall street, that even in that asylum of civilized based ; they embrace topics beyond the sphere of a facts imputed to them was made secondary, and thet 
commerce, complaints loud and deep, were daily ut- 
tered of the whole system. 
beginning to feel that a great many screwe are loose in 
our social machinery, and that the thumping, and jar- 
ring, and crushing which now torments the life out of 


the vote of last night has a higher significance. Ye 
it was an indictment of a tendency, nothing else ; » 
indictment which has the extreme gravity of striking 
at the inviolability of a representative of the peopk. 

“ The adversaries of the republic, loyal champion 
that they were trumped up for arms the ignorance and 
the selfishness and the fear which attach just now 
the word socialism. * * * Now there is a con 
nexion, an essential solidarity between the democri- 
ic republic and socialism. It is necessary to kill the 
double-headed monster, to bruise first the younger and 
more feeble head, to proceed more leisurely agains 
the other. 

«“ Louis Blanc is one of the bold, adventurous ex- 
pounders of social reform; Caussidiére said one day, 
with his naive instinct, from the tribune of the Assem- 
bly: “Iam a republican and a socialist ;’ both are 
the representatives beloved by the working people: 
that is what they sought tostrike in them. Ah! if 
they only could, in the same blow have sitrickes 
down Pierre Leroux, Proudhon, the Mountain entire, 
they would have done it with delight. It was oo 
without a secret rage that they let Ledra Rollin escape, 
that energetic democrat who coasts along the ot 
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social character, only that the acknowledgment of the : : = skirts of socialism. Have they not sought to kill the 
eocie] element ee there’ predominating, sulliees te-give [ot for the illustration of the character and opinions 


- tagte thb-enties ov iuaunaaie of his master ; er who has ono labored to rescue} grand fame of Lamartine, because like a wise ee 
snemas~ ne the brief record of his life from obscurity, and to repel} .; Sabet : Jerated the effort 
By the Paris demonstration of February fast, the | 1}. obloquy which has been cast isin ihe : iples sighted politician he had _ Cnene aad 
social question has been in a providential manner most | . 4 tendencies of his system. ae: of the new thought for the amelioration o 
certainly, presented to the whole civilized world for “Mr. Shaw has executed the translation with elegance tion of the massses and for the perfecting of the social 
consideration and solation. — the more despair- | .. well as fidelity. A hkeness of Fourier, engraved! order? 

ing has become the prospect - the establishment of jon steel, is p ed, with several fac-similes of his * : * * 2 * 
order in France, or the possession of independence in handwriting.” 

other Europern countries, the more correctly, does it ; 








another? Especially, is it not time that the working- 
classes had theirturn? They have for so many years 
supported other classes in their do-nothingism, that it 
is but fair for them to have a chance. Ride and tie is 
asound old maxim. The men of money have rode 
long enough ; now let the men of brains and industry 
mount the horse. 
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There are in England, itis said, hundreds of fami- 
lies which live altogether upon the State, not one mem- 
ber of which bas done one stitch of work, or really 
earned the first red cent. Yet these are all respecta- 
ble folks, and to say that they subsist by public robbery 
would be to commit a most audacious treason. Some 
have held, from time immemorial, offices to which no 
duties are attached, but which are fat in emoluments 
and perquisites, yet they are not guilty of peculation. 
One man, for instance, is supposed to be the keeper of 
certain royal deer, for which he gets six thousand pounds 
per annum, though there are no such deer in existence. 
Another is clerk of certain wards of chancery, to 
which he never goes, or if he did, could not perform 
even the slender functions aecribed to it by the laws. 
The ancestors of a third, several centuries back, were 
highly successful in cutting the throats of some discon- 
tented peasants, or got the start of others in prostitut- 
ing their daughter to the passions of a beast ly King or 
royal duke, for which, in all time to come, he will en- 
joy the revenues of a princely domain, or the livings 
of half a dozen churches, &c., &¢. But these are all 
according to law ; they are ancient and time-honored 
customs ; they are the indefeasible rights of the sub- 
ject ; they contribute to the glory and greatness of the 
Kingdom. Therefore, we must let them pass as very 
wise and beneficent arrangements, 

When, however, a Lou's Blanc,—to look at his expe- 
rimentsin the lowest light in which they are regarded 
by his opponents,-attempts to pension workingmen 










seem, that doubting or opposing minds are inclined to 
fairly jadge the question, and to be the more open to 
a wider and deeper view of it. 


Within a few weeks a thinking man, an earnest 


christian, and a fearless reformer—an evangelical 
preacher, an othodox theologian, and an honored schol- 


ar, before a literary society, first in the land bas pro- 
claimed the principle of playfulness ae being the char- 
acteristic of the religious nature of man ; and thence 
demonstrating the coming of an age when man’s life 
here upon this earth shall be one of spontaneous joy, 
and that, work as play, will be realized as the reason 
of human existence. Such is the upshot of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s address lately given, and giving unbounded sat- 
isfaction, before the Phi Beta Kapa Society at Cam- 
bridge. Wedo not suppose that Dr. Bushnell ever 
read the works of Charles Fourier, yet he states in 80 
many words, and illustrates as being the natural rela- 
tion of the creator to the creature, just what Foorier, 
in so many words, has so stated and attempted to em- 
body in science. Let Dr. Bushnell, the Presbyterian 
Preacher, and the Lion of our Anno Domino, 1848 
Literary Festivals, fully develope the sentiment and 
the inspiration, deepest and congenial to his own heart, 
and complete it in a Theology, and he will stand forth 
as the ‘ doubted D’ of Social Science. 

Then within the month has appeared in one of our 
most conservative journals, the Christian Examiner, 
an article on “ Christianity and Socialism” which 
amounts to an advocacy of Association asa princi- 
ple and as areform. ‘This article, be it remembered, 
was not written by any professed advocate of the 
caase, 

Also has come to us from over the waters, the sounds 
of many authorative voices, whose accents are pro- 
nounced toward Association. The North British Re- 
view of August, comtaing an essay entitled The Fu- 


The French Revelation as we view it; or 
Samp.es From THE Democratie Pacirigue. 
Owing to Uncle Sam’s absurd postage regulations, 
or to some other cause, our receipt of this excellent 
paper, almost the only reliable source of foreign news, 
has been interrupted fora month past. But the last 
steamer brought us a welcome bundle of the daily 
Democratie, for the last week in August. Ominous 
week that in France! for then was the Assembly oc- 
cupied in its farcical, wicked and one-sided investiga- 
tion into the causes of the late insurrections. Of course 
these papers are in a great measure filled with the re- 
port of the discussions, and with indignant comments 
on the iniquitous decree of the conservative majority of 
the Assembly, The speeches of Ledru Rollin, Louis 
Blanc and Caussidigre, make out a periectly satisfac- 
tory defence to any candid mind ; but it is too evident 
that two thirds of the Assembly voted, not against 
criminals whom they honestly believed guilty, but 
against political enemies ; against the social republic 
and socialism generally in the persons of those whom 
they regarded as its clearest types. To translate as 
freely as we would from these interesting reports would 
more than occupy our whole paper. We must con- 
tent ourselves with a few scraps. The Democratie 
thus signalizes the last night of the discussion, that sad 
Nieut oF tas 267TH oF Avausr. 
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“ As to ourselves, ind all our brother journalists, in 
epite of the extreme differences of opinions which 


“ Of two things one: [addressed to the execuuve 
Chief,] either Louis Blanc and Caussidiére will be a- 
quitted, and then you will have the responsibility of 
having, with an extreme political levity, suffered the 
inviolable majesty of the representation to be violated 
in them ; or they will be condemned, and then yo" 
will have the responsibility of having given up brotbers 
to the enemies of the republic, of having opened the 
gates to political vengeance. You know very well 
that the hatred of parties does not judge, but ©o” 
demns. 

“ And in the rigorous policy into which you bav¢ 
suffered yourself to be urged, you will not have even 
the excuse of impartiality. Yes, what is passing sad, 
is strange ; and we have certainly reason to be aston- 
ished, when the magistrates of all the provinces are 
denounciag,amid our civil distractions,a crowd of mon- 
archists,—we have reason to be astonished that the 
public prosecutor and the chief of the police Aave only 
been able to discover and to strike heads on the dem 
ocratic side! We may well be astonished, when this 
government, sprung from a democratic revolution, f° 
publican by blood, and title, is presided over by she 
son of the old conventionalist Cavaignac, by the broth- 
er of the democratic-socialist, Godfrey Cavaignser” 
who, if he were living, would doubtless soon sit on ue 


” * * > e . 
bench of the accused, aad, 


Tue Progress oF Socialism. 
“The retrograde journals confirm with surprise 
grief the continued progress of socialism. 
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« Ove of them lately, with a cort of terror enunera- 
ted the resources and the means of propagation 
doctrine, instancing especially the daily organ ami the 
numerous pamphlets of the Fourierist sect, as tht ad- 
versaries of new ideas obstinately persist in c@lling 
us, in epite of our protestations. 

« Another, the Siecle, [organ of Odillon atte 
which up to this time,had intrenched itself in a dis{ain- 
ful silence with regard to us, begins to recognize| our 
existence, and undertakes a controversy against us, 
with evidence only inferior to the profound ignortnce 
of this journal about our labors, our ideas, our chajac- 
ter and our principles. 

« Yes, our ideas advance with long strides; our 
journal circulates; our pamphlets sell. Every day 
brings ue new sympathies ; but be not too much alarm- 
ed at our success, oh blind partizans of immobility! 

«If any thing can save France from the troubles, 
discords and calamities which we apprehend from the 
future as much as yourselves ; if any thing can re-es@b- 
lish order, a solid, lasting, beneficial order, in this (is- 
tracted society, it will be, we would have you knpw, 
the coming of Association, of which Fourier has {lis- 
covered the laws. 

“ Outside of Association, every social system, whe- 
ther it support itself upon the crumbling ruins ofthe 
past, or whether it adventure on the faith of an ima- 
ginary progress, can only bring forth troubles, discotds, 
deceptions and miseries. Out of Association, there is 
no safety or the world. 

“Instead of complaining and getting alarmed about 
the progress of our ideas, rather desire the progress in 
the promptest and most rapid manner possible.” 

* > ° a * * > > 

“ We stand alone here to combat, by reasoning and 
persuation, the danger of those violent doctrines which 
see no better means than the brutal force of balls and 
bayonets for accomplishing the final emancipation of 
humanity ; we are alone, we say ; for you, you do not 
combat them ; you only goad and irritate them, you 
increase the violence of these passions, the fury of this 
despair, and to a certain point, you only justify them. 

“ Yes, we alone are the defenders of the order of 
which you falsely entitle yourselves the supports, you 
who systematically oppose al] progress necessary to the 
maintenance of order. 

“ Between the impatient party on the one hand, who 
would hurry the world to the brink of an unknown pre- 
cipice, and you on the other, who are not less infatua- 


ted, and who try to make them retrace their path, we | 


alone, just appreciators of the rights of all, hold out to 
this uncertain and deranged society the happy and 
fruitful alliance of conservatism with progress. 

“ Strong ina science which can never cause the 
fames of vanity to mount into our heads, since we have 
found it all made in the writings ofa man of genius ; 
supported by our conscience and our faith in God, in 
the painful task which we have undertaken, we follow 
the way which we have marked out; and neither the 
ambition for a popularity so easily attained in these 
days of passion and of turbulent disorders, nor the in- 
justice of attacks, of accusations, and of calumnies 
which persecute us and harass us, shall make us devi- 
ate a hair's breadth from this difficult and perilous 
road. 

“We repeat it, we proclaim it aloud, not through 
midity or weakness, not through fear of the rigors of 
thestate of siege, not to steal or buy the sympathies 
or the indulgence of the privileged ones of to-day, but 
because it is with us a fixed principle, a rational belief, 
4 profound faith. 

“Social progress can only be effected by the aid of 
calmness, peace,and the successive and regular deve- 
lopment of institutions. 

“Weare firmly convinced that, under the reign of 
universal suffrage, an instrument as yet imperfect, but 
which time will infailibly perfect, all agitations, dis- 
cords,émeutes insurrections, whatever their motives and 
their ends, whatever flag they raise, can only retard 
the fulfilment of the great humanitary laws which are 
destined to implant forever in this world, justice, liber- 
ty and happiness. 

“We preach up order, then, and concord in all the 
Sacerity of our soul; and if sometimes indignation 
Seze us, if anger swells our heart and passion seem to 
guide our pen, it is to brand the unworthy manceuvres, 
the culpable concessions, the infatuated measures which 
can only result in the envenoming of hatreds, the re- 
vival of discords, and the rendering impossible all con- 
fidence and peace, whose return alone can bring the 
realization of the ideas of definitive salvation, which 
Wwe are propagating for the interest of all. 

“Instead of combating us, like blind men, learn to 
Understand us! 

“It perchance we are deceived, if our ideas are 
false, we ask no better thing than to be made to know 
t,and we will be the first to range ourselves under the 
banner of a principle more large, more generous, and 
more fruitful than our own. 

a But, it you would enlighten us, begin by enlighten- 
NZ yourselves ; before proscribing our doctrines, take 
the pains to study and to fathom them. 

“Until then, know, your vague attacks, your empty, 
common-place and turgid declamations only serve to 
*onvince us more and more of your impotence and of 
the salutary value of our principles.” 


InTERVENTION 1N ITaLy. 


“The Austrian Government turns a deaf ear, it 
‘emporizes, it eludes the necessity of responding clear- 
‘0 the offer of French and English mediation ; be- 
Tejecting formally this mediation it waits till 1t shall 


made all the use it can of the doctrine of actual 
on, 


“In this the cabinet of Vienna shows itself a wor- 
thy restorer of the policy of Metternich. 

“It is asked whether the republican government of 
France will be the dupe much longer of its naive con- 
fidence in the wisdom of the cabinet of Vienna, or 
whether it will passively submit to the shame of hav- 
ing its mediation refused. 

“ We think, indeed, we know that the patience, the 
deference,and the pacific humor of the French minis- 
try will not go so far as that. Military measures ap- 
pear to be already taken to relieve and to sustain with 
energy the cause of Italian independence, as soon as 
the bad will of the cabinet of Vienna shall be clearly 
avowed, and that cannot be far off. 

“ Only, it is natural that the possibility of this war in 
favor of the enfranchisement of nations abroad, should 
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usalem) thereby implying a claim to be considered the 
t of all divine promise and all human hope, 
while they show, in manifold ways, that they are dis- 
tinguisied neither for virtue nor intelligence, neither 
for use hor ornament. 

6th. In doing these things they have shown them- 
selves, $s an ecclesiastical body, to be impudent, auda- 
cious, wilful, pretentious, inflated, sectarian, while yet 
frivolow, ridiculous, contemptible, and insignificant. 

The above charges are set forth, time and again, in 
connection with some personalities, and with what bit- 
terness of sarcasm I need not tell the readers of the 
Harbinger. 1 would hope that in all this the writer is 
principally desirous of stimulating the New Church, so 
called, to awaken to the duties and responsibilities to 
society arising from the superiority of the light it has 


meet with the opposition of the reactionary party at| received. But Ido not think such a course the, most 


home. There are, we are told, in this party political 
diviners, who, to alarm and ruin our ministry, whisper 
the prediction that the entrance of our soldiers into 
Italy will be the signal for a néw socialist insurrection 
athome. Such is the judgement passed by certain 
men upon the loyalty and generosity of a people who 
for six months have groaned more over the sufferings 
of Italy and Poland than over their own ! 

“ Need we declare that, if there should be found in 
France some men fanatical and wild enovgh to pro- 
voke an insurrection, while our army was defending 
the cause of another people abroad, they would be 
crushed under the weight of universal reprobation ? 
Need we say that we, socialists, would be the first to 
take up arms to chastise such an act of madness ? 

* No! such a calumny can only serve to reveal the 
views and the worth of those who offer it!” 


Cavaienac’s Pouicy. 


“ The Spectateur Republicain, alluding to the in- 
terview of the journalists with General Cavaignac, 
states thatthe chief of the executive power, on that 
occasion, energetically expressed his intention of not 
yielding to any retrograde influence. The General 
said in the presence of the deputation of journalists: 

“ *By the prosecutions ordered against MM. Louis 
Blanc and Caussidiere,I have given pledges of my firm 
will of serving only the interests of a decent and moder- 


ate republic; but let not the party of reaction abuse it- 


self and imagine that it can draw me beyond the limits 


which I have fixed. Let the reactionists take heed to 
their language and their movements, for I watch them and 
shall repress them withseverity. Iknow that the reac- 
tion is busy in certain legions of the national guard; but 
I understand these movements and, at the first demenstra- 
tion, I shall crush them.’ 

“ This tells us nothing which we did not know 
before respecting the loyal and democratic intentions 
of General Cavaignac. We doubt not he reserves for 
the violences of the reaction the same repression as for 
the violences of the revolutionary spirit ; but this will 
Not suffice to assure the Country and to guarantee the 
safety of the Republic. 

“ To our eyes, such repression postpones a danger, 
only to meet it again to-morrow under a new form, 
even moreformidable. The theory of oscillation and 
of juste-milieu will produce no better results under the 
Republic than it did under the monarchy. It is only 
in laboring resolutely for social ameliorations, only in 
impressing an energetic impulse upon reforms, that the 
republican government will be able to prevent new 
dangers, establish a stable order, and paralyze the con- 
spiracies of extreme parties.” 





The New Church Vindicated. 
Nites, Mich., Sept. 4, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GENTLEMEN :—I have attentively read the various 
editonals and communications, or most of them, which 
have appeared in the Harbinger for a few months past, 
concerning the position occupied by the Swedenbor- 
gians who have united themselves into an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, and adopted what appeared to them 
the appropriate name of the New or New Jerusalem 
Church. 

Ihave been an advocate of Association from my 
first knowledge of it, obtained from the Tribune sey- 
eral years ago ; consequentiy have sympathized with 
the Harbinger in the objects it contemplates, and in 
most of the practical measures it would propose. And 
if now I endeavor to show that there has been some 
misapprehension on the part of its Editors, upon the 
subject above referred to, I hope I shall not be looked 
upon or treated as an enemy to it or the cause it sup- 
ports. In your indignation against those who have re- 
fused to publish your proffered vindication of the slan- 
dered Associationists, I have in fact a guarantee that 
you do not intend a similar injustice to those who feel 
aggrieved by your own repeated but erroneous accusa- 
tions. I will endeavor to be brief, and thus avoid the 
principal objection I have understood to the publica- 
tion of other articles having a similar purpose. 

Your strictures upon the body of Christians in ques- 
tion may be arranged somewhat thus: 

Ist, They have separated themselves from other 
Christians, and instituted a new priesthood. 

2d. They claim for this priesthood exclusive author- 
ity to administer the sacraments of the Christian 
Church 

3d. They deny these sacraments, and consequent 
membership of the Church of Christ, to all who do not 
acknowledge the persona! authority of Swedenborg, 
through his wriungs. 

4th. They entirely misapprehend the true nature of 
the New Church, proposed by Swedenborg and fore- 
told in the scriptures, esteeming it, rot a new heart and 
new intellect in humanity, buta new set of persons, 
with exclusive authority to administer the ordinances 
of Christian worship, 

Sth. They have assumed the title of the New Jer- 





effective for that end, and indeed his own expectations 
of success appear not very sanguine. I would encour- 
age him, however, by showing that the case of the 
Swedenborgains is not so desperate as he has been led 
to believe. 

To the first charge I would say that their separation 
has been a moral necessity. Differing radically from 


| all others, upon the doctrines of the Christian faith, 


how could they unite with them in worship ?—the 
prayers, the hymns, the sermons, the very administra- 
tion of the most holy ordinances, were profaned, in 
their estimation, by the admixture of the most abomi- 
nable falses. What could they do but retreat and or- 
ganize anew, and thus sustain in themselves and dis- 
seminate among others the principles of the new faith ? 
The nev priesthood, or rather ministry, follows as a 
matter of course from the separation, the necessity of 
it being. implied in that. In thus separating and insti- 
tuting a new ministry, they appeal for justification to 
general principles, which all protestants must acknow- 
ledge. See Archbishop Whately on this subject in his 
able work on the “ Kingdom of Christ.” 

The second charge is a mistake; some ground for 
it may possibly have been found in the opinions of in- 
dividuals, but nothing of the kind,I will venture to say, 
can be shown, for which the church is responsible. 
Swedenborg says the first use of Baptism is introduc- 
tion into the Christian Church and at the same time 
insertion among Christians in the spiritual world. (See 
“ True Christian Religion,” No. 677-680.) Now the 
ordinance when administered under the auspices of 
those who hold the truths of the new dispensation, 
would appear more certainly to introduce into the fel- 
lowship of the same truths as held in the spiritual world ; 
while the same rite, conferred by those who adhere to 
the old and consummated form of faith without chari- 
ty, might rather introduce into the spiritual fellowship 
of those of iike character. This is one reason of the 
common practi¢e of re-baptism into the New Church, 
which, however, is not insisted on if the candidate 
does not desire it ; an evidence of this is found in the 
fact, that an individual was not long since ordained a 
New Church minister, without having received its pe- 
culiar baptism ; nor was any complaint made of in- 
fringement of the rules of the Church, even by those 
who disapproved of the measure. The substance of 
the case is this: No validity of Christian ordinances 
claimed by others, is denied ; we only claim for ours 
the corresponding virtue allowed to theirs. 

The third charge I must also meet with an express 
denial. 1 know of nosuch rule. According to the 
Rules of Order and Standing Recommendations of 
the General Convention, the only conditions to be re- 
quired of a candidate for baptism and membership, are 
the three essentials of a Church, indicated by Sweden- 
borg in “ Divine Providence,” No. 259, viz: An ac- 
knowledgement of the Lord’s Divinity ; an acknow- 
ledgement of the Holiness of the Word; and the life 
which is.called Charity. If none but those who have 
learned of Swedenborg have applied for membership, 
the Church is not responsible for that; nor is it any 
more a reproach, than to say that none were convert- 
ed to the first Christian Church, but by the preaching 
of the apostles of Christ. Your repeated assertions, 
that the baptism of the so-called New Church is ac- 
knowledged to be a baptisminto a certain truth con- 
cerning Emanuel Swedenborg, a signa!izing of a pro- 
fession of faith in him, are thus shown to be without 
foundation, As your charges of unscrupulous and im- 
pudent usurpation, ridiculous baptism, contemptible 
sectarianism, &¢., are chiefly, if not wholly, based up- 
on your false ideas on this and the preceding point, 
you will of course feel called upon to produce conclu- 
sive evidence in their support, or that being impossible, 
to retract the charges themselves, and the epithets you 
have based upon them. 

As the fourth specification refers to the state of 
opinion, Or spiritual perception among the class of in- 
dividuals in question, it would be nearly as difficult to 
disprove as to verify it. Long quotations would be 
out of place ; I can only assert that few ideas are more 
frequently dwelt upon among his followers, than that 
conveyed in the dogma of Swedenborg, that Love and 
Faith constitute the Church in man. Those in whom 
are the rudiments of the Charch in essentials, and who 
are consociated in the endeavor to promote, by ap- 
pointed means, the growth of its principles in them- 
selves and others, may be not inappropriately termed, 
I think you will acknowledge, the external church. 
So tar as its principles actuate the common heart and 
intellect of humanity, so far the Church prevails, and 
we all look for the day when its prevalence will be 
complete ; but that will not,and does not, obviate the 
necessity of organized societies, whose basis of union 
shall be that above mentioned. 

The next thing to be noticed is the assumption of a 


name. Now if the principles of charity and faith 
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adopted by such a society as I have spoken ot, to guide 
it in the way of life, be those which have been reveal- 
ed from heaven as the New Jerusalem, how shall we 
so well distinguish it from others, as by calling it the 
society acknowledging the New Jerusalem, learning 
and endeavoring to live in the New Jerusalem, and for 
this age, as the only body organized with express ref- 
erence to that revelation, the Church of the New Je- 
rusalem, the New Jerusalem in its rudimental, infant- 
ile state. This imperfect, infantile state, being, as it 
is, continually acknowledged and referred to, no mis- 
apprehension need arise among those who are at all 
interested in the matter, and to others it is of no con- 
sequence. At any rate, by this public acknowledge- 
ment, the question of a name is reduced to one of fit- 
ness or propriety in respect to premises mutually un- 
derstood,and about this, different opinions may be 
honestly entertained, without warranting any great se- 
verity of judgement on either side. 

As to naming itself, that is necessarily done by all! 
organized societies ; and it is common to indicate by 
the name rather what is aspired to, than what is at- 
tained ; every organization must be comparatively im- 
perfect in its first stages. 

But if you have been rather hypercritical in this mat- 
ter of a name, I can account for it, partly from your 
erroneous impressions concerning the sectarian char- 
acter of the New Church, and chiefly from your in- 
tense feeling of the disparity between the true New 
Church principles of charity, and the false socia] rela- 
tions, in which, as you say, the great majority of that 
order seem content to live. On the tormer subject, ] 
hope I may have satisfied you ; in the latter, T am with 
you most heartily; but yet [think I can assure you, 
from my own limited knowledge, that could they see 
their way clear to a successful realization of a supe- 
rior social order, they would, with enthusiasm, lead the 
van toits accomplishment. Consistently with love to 
God and to the Neighbor, the supreme ruling princi- 
ples by which they desire to be governed, they could 
not do otherwise. Unfortunately for their connection 
with Association, the latter has appeared chiefly to 
have sought support in much lower, (in one sense per- 
haps more “fundamenta!”) principles ; and consistent- 
ly with what they have learned, they are unable to 
place confidence in any combination, however scienti- 
fic, of merely selfish interests, however refined. On 
the other hand, much of their backwardness in at- 
tempting to realize improvements of this kind, may be 
found in a consciousness, which they will not deny, that 
selfishness is yet too strong in them, to be fit members 
of such a sooiety as they would aspire to. So far are 
they, from arrogating supreme excellence. Your im- 
putation of a supposed private door, or superior claims 
to the Divine favor, can hardly be serious, and 1s too 
absurd to receive any notice. 

As my object is purely defensive, I will not revive 
the unpleasant feelings connected with my last enum- 
eration, but in conclusion, will ask of the Editors of 
the Harbinger, that they will no longer condemn their 
friends without a hearing, nor strive to alienate from 
the cause of Association, those whose avowed princi- 
ples are essential to its success. 








R. H. M. 


Remarks. 

The good natured strictures in which we have oe 
casionally indulged on the soi-disant New Jerusalem. 
appear to have awakened the animosity of the whole 
alphabet. C. R.—A. E. F.—B. F. B.—have already 
tried a shy at us, and now R. H. M. evidently flatters 
himself that he has effectually done the business. 

R. H. M. is not without skill as a disputant. Wit 
ness the way in which in his sixth specification bx 
gathers the scattered adjectives of our Jong and numer- 
ous articles, and binding them up in one lurid bund! 
hurls back the whole at our devoted head. If the re- 
cording angel at the close of R. H. M.’s well spent 
life, should present him with the record only of its 
salient scandals, dislocated too from the circumstances 
which actually softened their malignity, R. H. M. 
would doubtless deem the treatment unfair ; but the 
angel might plead R. H. M.’s own example in jus- 
tification. Our adjectives were all decorous, genthe- 
manly fellows in their proper places, and it is only ® 
H. M.’s cruel behaviour in putting a rope round the? 
necks, and haling them before the public gaze as se 
many convicted felons, that compels them to blush 
and hang their heads. Fie for shame you naughty 
dexterous R. H. M! 

R. H. M. gives a very good reason for absenting 
himself from the meeting houses of the older sects. 
Differing radically as he says from the religious opiw- 
ions there inculeated, he could of course take no pleas~ 
ure in frequenting them ; and as soon therefore as he 
could find a sufficient number in sympathy with his 
opinions, to justify a new organization for worship 
that result would very naturally follow. This is all 
undeniable, and we never made any objection te it 
We merely denied R. H. M.’s mght to give this new 
organization for oral worship the name of the church 
par ezrellence, and to institute a priesthood claimine 
a superior virtue to that of all the older sects. It is 
just this objection however which R. H. M. unforta 
nately prefers not to discuss, alleging simply that 
new priesthood “ followsas a matter of course, and 
justified on general protestant principles !” And will ome 
brand new church condescend then ata pinch, to take 
its principles from the old protestant church ? 

R. H. M. conceives that the baptism which a “ new- 
church” priest administers may give its subject a supe 
rior spiritual destiny, or what is the same thing, @ sape- 
rior angelic communion, to that derived from “old 
church” bapt'sm. This however is a quarrel rather 
with Swedenborg than with us, for long before our day 
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he said that baptism derived no virtue from the hands| a sect, we think their practical influence ‘for good is 


that administered it, nor conferred any upon the soul 
that received it, but was merely a ‘‘ sign or memorial 
that the person receiving it should be purified from 
evils,” It is thus a purely representative rite. “ The 
baptism,” says he, “ administered at this day among 
christians represents the cleansing of the internal man, 
which is regeneration.” T.C.R. 690. And he never 
complains that the validity of the representation suf- 
fered by the private vice of the administrator, were he 
the devil himself. Does the baptism which is adminis- 
tered by R. H. M.'s clergy convey a different repre- 
sentation from that with which Swedenborg was so 
satisfied ? No? Why then should R. H. M, seek to eke 
out a surreptitious virtue for it, or the ground of a per- 
sonal difference in the administrator? 

But says R. H M. apologetically, “ we do not in- 
sist upon our convert's re-baptism, if he does not desire 
it ;” as though two wrongs made a right. If R. H. 
M. believes his re-baptism to be a good thing, why does 
he not insist upon it? Ah! he replies, we are not so 
very sure about the good of it as to justify us in insist- 
ing. Butif you are not very sure of the good of it, 
why practice it at all? Is the Lord’s new and final 
church thus left by him in doubt as to its most rudi- 
mental principles and practice? Fie for shame, R. 
H. M! 

But our friend equivocates ; hear him: “ no validity 
of christian ordinances claimed by others is denied by 
us; we only claim for ours, the corresponding virtue 
allowed to theirs.” Did you not just say that one rea- 
son of your re-baptism was, that it conferred upon the 
recipient a higher position in the spiritual world than 
that conferred by “old church” baptism? Do you 
call that denying “ no validity of christian ordinances, 
as claimed by others?’ Do the “old church” minis- 
ters then claim for their baptism, merely the “ validity” 
of booking its recipient to hell, or as you politely 
phrase it, ‘to the fellowship of those who are in faith 
without charity?” We trow not. ‘ No validity” 
quotha! We should really like to see what definite 
validity the generous R. H. M. assigns to the common 
baptism, after abstracting that which pertains to his 
own. 

We are afraid, however, that this is a habit of R. H. 
M., not asaprivate man by any means, but asa con- 
troversialist. For example, he proceeds to deny that 
the faith of his church is a faith in Swedenborg, alleg- 
ing that it is only “ a faith in the three essentials of a 
church, indicated by Swedenborg!” In characterizing 
the faith of the soi-disant new church, as a faith in 
Swedenborg, rather than the Christ, we certainly had 
no intention to intimate that it wasa faith in Sweden- 
borgs physique at all, but purely in his spiritual illu- 
mination, as the ground of his theologic revelations. 
We cannot see any reason for R. H. M. to have mis- 
conceived us here. Why does he not meet the charge 
then like a man, instead of quibbling away about a 
faith in the three essentials of a church “ as indicated 
by Swedenborg?” Can these writers long remain 
blind to the figure they make of themselves, whenever 
they appeal to the public? Do they suppose with Mr. 
Bumble that “the public is a ass,” not to grow indig- 
nant with such precious tom-foolery ! 

R. H. M. denies also that his sect misapprehends the 
nature of the new church, or confounds it with a new 
setof persons, &c. In this case what is the sense of 
its instituting a new baptism, and claiming in its mem- 
bers a uniformity of doctrinal opinion? If, in the esti- 
mation of his sect, the new church be not based upon 
certain personal differences among men, why does his 
sect attempt to organize such differences by a re-bap- 
tism, a new priesthood, a new ritual, a new creed, and 
thereupon call itselt “ the new church?” Plainly, R. 
H. M. is incompetent to the discussion he provokes. 
« Few ideas,” he says, “are more frequently dwelt upon 
by the followers of Swedenborg, than that conveyed in 
his dogma that love and faith constitute the church in 
man.” Well, whatthen? Isit the business of the 
Lord’s new church to “dwell upon ideas ;” or simply to 
exhibit an organization of the divine justice in all the 
forms of human relation? The specific “idea” in ques- 
tion has been “dwelt upon” for the last 1800 years with 
a very sufficing freqeency—and what has come of it? 
Eggs that are not hatched are sure to become addled, 
and ideas which do not generate action, are scarcely 
worthy a rational man’s dwelling upon. Will R. H. 
M. then be good enough to show us what distinctive 
fruit, what fruit of truly divine action, this idea has 
generated, or is likely to generate, in his sect, that we 
should deem it the New Jerusalem, or the achieve- 
ment of all divine promise towards man? We do not 
want to know what are its distinctive theological ideas 
or opinions, for these matters are of interest to itself 
alone ; but only what actual and distinctive manifesta- 
tion it makes of the divine or harmonic life, that it 
should flaunt, unchallenged, a name synonimous with 
all created perfection ? 

This is our exclusive issue with R. H. M., and the 
sect of which he is the apologist, namely, that they de- 
base and degrade by their unfounded pretentions every 
sacred symbol ,that they lead the simple and uninstructed 
to view the New Jerusalem, not as a practical divine 
life in man, not as an actual reconciliation of flesh and 
spirit in all the processes of our daily life, but merely as 
anew sect, boasting a more orthodox profession of 
faith than the old sects. And until he or his friends, 
can muster courage to meet this issue, without quib- 
bling or evasion, every word they say tends only to 
confirm the popular estimate of them as a herd of lazy 
sentimentalists, ruminating only upon barren verba! 
technicalities. We have no reason to doubt that as 
individuals, or in the private relations of l\ife, they are 
of a fair average virtue and intelligence, but viewed as 
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not a whit superior to that of any of their rivals, 

The special pleading of R. H. M. about the rame of 
his sect, may be passed over, as we have noticed it al- 
ready in reply to B. F. B. Weshall, howeve-, have 
a word to say next week on the penultimate paragraph 
of his letter, the burden of which appeals very srongly 
to our sympathy, and merits a most respectfu  treat- 
ment. 

And now, R.H.M.! one shake of your opened fst, and 
then au revoir! [f we have been somewhat crisp with 
your logic, don’t you imitate some of your friends, and 
cry out “personality.” This isa fault, you will discover, 
of all sectarian people, that they identify their opinions 
with themselves, and look upon any slight offered to the 
former as a personal insult. We remember a distin- 
guished clergyman and philanthropist crossing the 
ocean some years ago, whose private opinion of card- 
playing was, that it infallibly consigned the anrepent- 
ent parties to it to hell ; and accordingly when his fel- 
low-passengers called for cards in the evening, and the 
steward furnished them, he remonstrated with the cap- 
tain, declaring the proceeding an insult to himself. The 
captain of course, politely declined to take that view of 
the subject, and this eminent philanthropist and divine 
consequently was compelled, in self-defence, to spend 
the evening on deck, nursing all manner of heavenly 
affections towards his unconscious enemies below. Let 
us avoid the ways of this foolish old philanthropist, R. 
H. M., nor deem ourselves personally aggrieved when 
any stupid or inclement opinion we chance to hold, in- 
vites the contemptuous criticism of our fellows. So 
long as our opponent forbears any allusion to our un- 
fortunate squint, and is silent upon the subject of pock- 
marks ; so long as he overlooks the notorious fact of 
our occasional inebriety, nor hints a suspicion of the 
African blood that flows in our veins, and refrains from 
all reference to our brother that was hung, let us re- 
ceive his hardest blows with manly composure, and 
scorn the cowardly subterfuge of imputing “ personal- 
ity,” to him. , 





Correspondence. 
Pitrssvre, Pa., Sept. 10, 1848. 


Be.ovep Frienns :—After three months’ participa- 
tion in the toils, the joys, and the mental inanition, 
which constitute the life-circle of the overwrought in- 
dustrial population of this “ Iron City,” I shall endea- 
vor to make report of such things as have come within 
my observation, touching the grand ends for which you 
are, and all wise men should be, devotedly laboring. 

There is assuredly good ground here for the reccp- 
tion of Associative doctrine, which, like the rich soil 
of the West, will well repay the labors of the cultiva- 
tor. Inuredas they areto teil in its most repulsive 
forms, and under all the discouragements of the coer- 
cive system, the mass of the people will yet listen with 
a delighted ear and joyful heart to the Associationist, 
who brings the glad tidings of their redemption, and 
shows them the beauties of Association, with the abun- 
dant wealth, the elegance, the refinements, and the ap- 
propriate honors, which shall substitute the charms of 
Attraction to industry, in place of the compulsory force 
of Necessity, which now urges them to their monoto- 
nous round of repulsive and ill-requited toil. 

Though this word has already been spoken in their 
ears, yet it is to them as if they had dreamed a dream. 
They say, “O yes, it is a beautiful theory, very beau- 
tiful--but—but ——.” Then the horrors of the actual 
present come before them, and they fall back into 
their tomb of despairing unbelief. The contrast of 
what is to be with what is, is far too powerful for their 
enfeebled vision, so long accustomed to darkness; and, 
besides, their leaders, religious and political, have told 
them nothing of the kind. 

We have a few ardent Associationists here, but I 
was surprised at finding them so very few, and still 
more so at finding them unorganized. An affiliated 
Union might be formed, and I have no doubt will 
be, after the promised visit of our Eastern friends, 
which is earnestly looked for this fall. Mr. J. 
Heron Foster, one of the editors of the Daily Dispatch, 
is a decided Associationist, his brother and co-editor, 
A. W. Foster, Esq., who is a member of the legal pro- 
fession, is also very favorably disposed to the cause ; 
and both of them have testified their good will by in- 
viting a discussion of the principles of Association 
through the columns of their paper. Availing myself 
ot the privilege, I commenced a series of short essays, 
and had proceeded as far as the seventh, without meet- 
ing with any response, except in an indirect manner, 
from the Presbyterian Advocate of this city, which 
made a furious assault upon social reformers in gene- 
ral, and Owen and Fourier in particular, denouncing 
both as “infidels,” and confounding their teachings into 
one and the same “ scheme.” This was plaialy a de- 
claration of hostility, and at the same time, an evasion 
of the open field of discussion. I called upon the rev- 
erend editor, stated to him that he had misrepressnied 
the Associationists, and asked him if he would permit 
a correction through the same medium, or whether I 
should seek another. He hesitated, and demanded to 
see the correction written out. I gave him the manu- 
script, and it appeared in the next Advocate, with the 
editor’s declaration, that “if he had erred in calling 
Fourier an infidel, he did so in common with many 
great and good men,” but that he would “ examine 
more particularly into the matter, and report the result” 
to his readers. 

This mode of fighting against Association reminds 
one of a scene in Swedenborg’s Memorabilia, related 
as having been witnessed in the spiritual world: In 
his description of the warlike hostility of an army of 
“Armageddon” against the hosts of heaven, he says 
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that those famous warriors, with their drawn swords, 
&c., appeared at a distance like a very formidable force 
of cavalry; but on a nearcr approach it was discovered 
that the riders were all sitting with their faces towards 
their horses’ tails! Just so itis with many who fight 
against Association ; when they are confronted for an 
open discussion of the doctrine, they dexterously turn 
round to the subject of Fourier’s supposed “infidelity,” 
and leave you to master your indignation at such con- 
summate stupidity as best you can. . ° 
The political papers here are all silent on the subject, 
and can not be provoked into a discussion. This may 
be accounted for in the fact of the popular favor in 


which Association is already held, maugre the indiffer- 


ence of party editors, and political wire-workers, who, 
I really believe, are beginning to suspect the truth, that 
they are but followers, instead of leaders of the people. 
One thing is certain: there is now none of that fren- 
zied excitement, which in former times pervaded all 
classes of people at this stage of a Presidential cam- 
paign, notwithstanding the efforts of the aforesaid gen- 
| tlemen in the rear. Here in Pittsburg they can’t raise 
_a decent gathering from either of the parties to listen 
to their stump-oraters, who, when they come to the 
hurra parts of their speeches are astonished at the si- 
lent indifference, or something else, of the meagre 
crowd of listeners. The Free Soil men have some 
enthusiasm, bat in the other parties there is little or 
none. May we not account for this indifference to 
| politics, with the fact that the conviction is fast grow- 
ing in the popular mind, that social changes are now 
demanded for national as well as individual prosperity, 
and without which, political changes are barren of any 
good results? I do believe it. 
This state of things is highly favorable to the spread 
of the new truths, and I cannot buat think that a lectur- 
‘ing tour of the gentlemen above referred to, through this 
| region, at this very time, would be productive of good 
| resuits, and that while the expenses of the tour would 
| be fully defrayed by the known friends of the cause, 
|eager and grateful audiences would receive and trea- 
,sure up their heavenly messages. 


For Unity, yours, J.W. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


, Ivte Bovs.—New York, says the Mirrer, is the recip- 

pear of all the idle boys of the State,and of New Jersey 

jand Connecticut. Every bad apprentice, “cut loose from 
his master,” finds his way to this city, and soon makes one 
of a numerous gang of thieves, who continue to live here 
spite of the exertions of 900 policemen. 


An ex-governor, “whose name we suppress out of re- 
gard for his family,” relates a good story of a man whose 
life had not been entirely unspotted, who applied toa 
worthy deacon for admission into his church. Tawilling 
to offend him, and yet uninclined to receive him, the dea- 
con replied, “The church her es now; when there is a 
vacancy, I will notify you!”—Anickerbocker. 


During the dog war now brought to aclose in this city, 
some 3000 ome been killed at an expense to the Cor- 
poration of $ \ 


Tue Great Comet.—The comet whose revolution 
soar the sun . weekin't in two hundred and ninety- 
wo years, (Halley’s comet) has at length appeared, ac- 
cording to e on. It was first seen by D. . Peterson, 
of Altona, on the 7th of August, and is now small in a 
pearance, but bright and easily discernible. It passed its 
perihelion during the last week in July, and is now de- 
scending into the Southern hemisphere and approaching 
the earth, but will not come so near it as in 1 It is 
expected to be visible in the evening, in the Northeast, not 
far from the constellation of Castor and Pollux. 


“The walk of a deceased 
(in a charitable neighborhood,) with his dog 
and staff, were actually advertised forsale in the news- 
Papers of 1804.” 


The writer of “A Pilgrimage of 500 Miles,” (Sly’s Af- 
rican Journal) mentions the following incident: “To 
the Hottentots we assigned our bottle (of brandy) ; there 
were two men, @ woman, anda young girl seated round 
the fire; they passed it round, and the young girl took 
her share with no small contentment ; it was soon gone. 


“Bill Jones,” said a bullying urchin to another lad, “the 
next time I catch youalone, I'll flog you like anything.” 
“Well,” replied Bill, “I aint often much alone. I com- 
monly have my legs and fists with me.” 


The Bath Journal states : 
blind be; 


Recently, while the packet boat Cataract was entering 


was remarked that there was not a Cass man on board. 
Suddenly a voice from one of the berths exclaimed, “I am 
for Cass,” another replied, “I too,” and a dozen voices 
proclaimed their devotion to Cass, greatly to the sur- 
prise of all the passengers. 
was ascertained that 
board. 


In the morning, however, it 
inchel, the ventriloquist, was on 


Perpetvat Mortion.—One of our ingenious mechanics 
flatters himself ‘that he has invented a machine that cre- 
ates its own power, and that it will run, when once set in 
motion, as long as the material of which it is composed 
may last. He says he can construct a machine of one 
man power up to # hundred horse power, and that it may 
be used for driving all kinds of machinery. Other men 
have thought that they had discovered this power, but 
have been disappointed. We should like tosee the ma- 
chine.— Del. Rep. 


“ShallI help you to some of the Tomatussus?” in- 
quired a younge exquisite, of a venerable physician, as he 
sat os him at one of our hotel tables. 

“No, sir, I thank you,” replied the learned savan—“but 
I'll trouble you for some of the Potatus-sus!! if you 
please.” It is said the young man never mentioned “Tp. 
matussus” again. 


Morais or THE Potxa.—The foll , which we 
copy from the N. Y. Herald, should be attentively read by 
the admirers of the fashionable “polka.” 


The polka, as now danced in our most highly refined 
and fashionable circles, and recently at Newport and Sar- 
atoga, is one of the most indecent, immodest and scanda- 
lous exhibitions ever exhibited out of the common gar- 
dens of Paris, and can only be paralleled by the dances 
to be seen there at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, in Ma- 
bile, Chateau Rouge, or Chaumiere. We were utterly 
astonished to see the highly respectable descendants of 
the pious butchers, and honest bakers and tailors of the 
last century, joining in the dance with an abandon, disso- 
luteness and grossness, that would not be tolerated by the 
police of any city in Europe, if it came under their obser- 
vation. 





tl by the bil. This is a sure protection from fraud by 
- teration of bills of small denomination to of 
ger. 


Txe Crisis—A CoLttoquy—“Why, bless me, Mrs. 
Jones, you don’t look well this afternoon. You haint got 


the fever and arg ay you?” wlbeiit 
No, marm, m werry un ; my ‘usban 

me the crisis has arriv ns a — 
‘The crisis! why, it aint possible! When did he hear 


tha: ?” 

“Oh, it was in everybody's mouth, he says, at the politi- 
cal meetin’ t’other night, and they all seemed mightily 
consarnep about it. 

“Well, now that I recollect it, my old man read it from 
the , the night afore last, that it had arrived sure 
and the editor seemed to be in a peck of trouble 
about it too.” 

“Goodness, gracious! what'll we do?” 

Bb oy an idear,unless the Governor calls out the 
iar.” 


“Does your arm pain you much, sir?” asked a young 
lady of a gentleman who had seated himself near her ip 
a mixed assembly, and thrown his arm across the back of 
her chair, and slightly touched her neck. “No, miss, it 
doesnot ; but why do you ask?” “I noticed it was con. 
siderably out ao sir,” replied she, “that’s all.” The 
arm was remo 


“Wife! why in the name of goodness did you not make 
the washerwoman put starch in my shirt collar?” “Why, 
my dear,” said the wife, “I thought it a useless waste of 
the article, for I can get your choler so easily up without 
it.” 


New Isvenrions.—David Woods, of Warren, Mass. 
has invented an aparatus for gi warning at Rail Road 
Crossings of approaching trains. e object is to pre- 
vent accidents which occur so frequently at those places. 

Charles Maulle, Esq., of Philadelphia, has taken out a 
patent for the manufacture of sailing canvas, which wil] 
do away with seam-sowing: 


Eprrontat Pginciptes.—The following Selegee once 
occurred in an editor’s sanctum in England. distin- 
prac editor was in hisstudy. A long, thin and ghost- 
ly visaged gentleman was announced. With an asth- 
matic voice but in a tone of civility, for otherwise the ed- 
itor would have transfixed him bus a fiery paragraph the 
next morning, the stranger said : 

ay your journal of yesterday contained false inform- 
ation. 

“Impossible, sir ; but tell me to what do you allude.” 

“You said that Mr. M. had been tried.” 

“True,” 

“Condemned.” 

“Very true.” 


Dna! Be am the gentleman himself.” 


“JT assure you it is a fact; and now [ hope that you will 
contradict what you have alleged.” 

“By no means, sir.” 

“How, what do you mean? You are deranged.” 

< may be so sir, but I will not do it.” 

“T will complain to a magistrate.” 

“As you please; but I never retract. The most that I 
ean do for you, is to announce that the rope broke, and 
that you are now in perfect health. Ihave my principles 
sir; I never deceive.” 


The S Cane Crop of Attakapas, La., we regret to 
say, says the Planters’ Banner of the 3lst ult., is quite 
backward, and will most undoubtedly be short. The usu- 
al time to commence taking off the crop is about the be 
ginning of October. The work of cutting and on 
wood, making hay and gathering corn, has been delay 
by wet weather; the cane, too, is small, and most of our 
P ters will be late in rolling. We have letters from 

apides, where the crop was excellent, which states that 
it will be shortened full one-half by the late storm, which 
was very severe in that section. 


Nove. Entegpeise.—A “team” arrived in Charlestown, 
last Saturday, from “Industry,” Me., thirty-five miles 
above Augusta, drawn by three small dogs. The “ team’ 
consisted of a small wagon, heavily laden with goods, be 
sides containing the driver, a man of about 150 Lbs. weight. 
He stated that they had travelled 25 miles a day on an 


average. 


A Bit or Romaxce.—Among the most devoted advo- 
eates of the “ten hour system” in Allegheny City is 
young and strikingly beautiful girl, who passes among her 
companions as toe “Unknown.” She attends all the meel- 
ings, exhibits deep interest in the proceedings, and is sad 
to be a master spirit among the gir irecting all their 
movements, but without ing in any illegal acts— 
She is a pale, dark-eyed girl, with flowing tresses, delicate 
ane ane an meee re uliar es dignl- 
ty, an ~possession. Her correspon 
good. She is said to be a native of Kentucky, and takes 
part in the movements from purely disinterested motive? 
—not being herself an operative. Joan of Arc may pe 
chance be rivalled by this damsel, and if her arm be # 
—- as her glances, she will be scarcely less form 


Rev. Hampton Matthews of Tuscaloosa Co. Ala. died 2 
the pulpit reeently while preaching. Judge Wolcott Tyt- 
rell, while making ae speech at the Schroon Lake 
House, Essex Co. in this State, suddenly fell back into bis 
chair, fainted and expired instantly. th of these ge 
tlemen were highly influential and promising in ser 
eral professions. 


Fasting eeeenehiin se Seite morning °- 
temporary recently made following ae 
“ Mrs. Bate’s breakfast is unavoidably till the 
26th instant.” An awful time to go without one’s break- 
fast. We sincerely hope poor Mrs. Bates may not hav 
been starved. 


% 
2& 


Tae Last Boston Norton.—A man was 
streets of Boston, on Wednesday last, with a 
which was inscribed the following: “ Wanted to E 
myself to do work, in any honest occupation, for pe Bn 
est man, that the advertiser may have, for a Wi 
HOME —a quiet home.” 


Metaxcuoty Disaster.—The Portsmouth ae) 


Journal records the drowning of Miss Nancy J- 
hill, at the Isle of Shoals, on the 11th inst. She the 
with a few others to the head of the island, to look at' 
heavy seas that were rolling in and dashing upo 
rocks. She had been accustomed to sit near the fa 
from which she was launched into eternity and study | 

| work of God as seen in the ocean,” as she said. Her 


i 


Lady Editorsare on the increase. The celebrated Lady | remonstrated with her, but she ventured too far down the 
Blessington, it is said, has assumed the editorship of the | declivity of the rock, when the wave struck hec and i 


and all the passengers were in their berths, it 


London Lady’s Newspaper. 


moment she was dashed from their sight. 
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A Bacneton Serriev—It is stated in a late English | ”- But eee - the ar — of} of Love. He justifies this adjournment by showing | received as payment in full for the entire tuition of one student - ‘ 
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number of the defendant’s love-letters oduced : : : ‘ m ney ’ & Colleges of America ; together with much ad ; 
A ber § love- ‘were pr +} merciful temper of mind towards their unfortunate vic- | joy ljberty, that they would confound it with the sim- | ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
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work, however, they got nothing. There were} ; Lal evan . moni a 
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tively the following propositions: 4 ; ‘ andhllow no one to believe that the reign of socia 
REVIEW The organization of actual society is very incom-| hargony will involve the ruin of feminine dignity and and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure A, 
° plete ; it exhibits the reign of fraud, the exploitation | modsty. guests, under highly favorable auspices. 31% 
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This little tract is translated from the French ot| laudable, afford only slight palliations to the evil. Reins Se 0 Goccmmaadetien of Ay pelants. 
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gmpTEp Aspvct: has been jarrested in| avow his epecial interest in introducing the ensuing 
otal, for caidas ion, oe of ten and twelve years of/ pamphlet to the . His general object, indeed, as 
age from a menagerie which they were aes already stated, is to give the public some true informa- 
ing ‘her from theie friends for ee on tion concerning Fourier, in ‘place of the sedrritous fal- 
the intention of finally taking ; = th is now in| cities with which oar‘ unprincipled newspaper censors 
dren were fortunately rescued, an " " have regaled it. Bat forther than this, he wishes to 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
REIGN BOOKSELLER, 2 ASTOR HOUSE, 


7 Barclay Street, New York. 


§ leave to inform his friends and the public that his ar- 

ents for the re and cheap importation of foreign 
bookiare now unrivalled in this country, and that orders en- 
to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sht to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 

Steamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
to from two to three months. He feels bound toexpress 
his to his numerous friends for the ample encourage- 
ment is enjoying, and he will continue to justity their confi- 
dene«by the most punctual and faithfu) discharge of his obliga- 
tions 


as rr Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
Hunwequin in a style of terseness and vigor that does Kaede eeteis othe opdee af dhe br patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred ; 


es re ; and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
justice to the original. It shows most conclusively Every man has a right to existence. Every man dred additional patients, with — School two hundred feet 
that while the Associative Schoo! aims only at the or- | capable of work should always find an occupation suit- - 


square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
ganization of industry on principles of justice, the ob- | ably rewarded. 


Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success . 
Th tee of the righ labo ly be ful treatment of disease. li 
4 ‘ ere e exercise e right to r can only be guar- 
bee unt . . 
jections which have been brought against it on acco anteed by the establishment of vast mechanisms, at 


she Wir arenes a unfailing apring®. of oa 
u , an chosen Temperature. e scenery is delight- : 
of Fourier’s enticipations in regard to the future rela- once agricultural, domestic, and industrial, combining fala ae Craseunibee tela calla Taeatee bein at! 
tions of the sexes, are irrelevant and unfounded: We} ali branches of human activity, and preventing fatigue uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
cannot put this matter in a clearer light than by quating | by the alternation of labors. . ee meat Clbmare pats enue toe die e 
the whole of the admirable preface of the translator. These establishments, uniting all the arts, realizing ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
all the economies of collective purchases and unitary : T | orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to 

The following tract, translated from the French of| employment, and taking for a basis of every division wane ag ne ee Bremen, 1003. Bowed, @3. eek 
Victor Hennequin, is now published with an aim to| of profits the association of capital, labor, and skill, 5 y porthold's me ond dey Daciintiin Geen 
the diffusion of some correct information in regard to| would displace, with incalculable advantage, the actual|  dedinflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
the views of Cuartes Fourter. processes of agriculture, and the parcelled township,| unburgerliche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 


List of Recent Importations. 
J. Swador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is { 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the in 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing ; 
the Water Cure treatment. tf 


| A numerous body of persons, denominated “ 7he| in which labor is isolated, painful, ill-rewarded, and the ag nee Senta =. CCR}-1EGE. 8 Vel. wi oe aliibtsguske mepetenes nah aotlienate é y 
. . o_ 25 : ” . : : ‘ . . > . 5 5 > a f 
American Union of Associationists,” exists in this} labor is devoured by usury. Ay important work on the important period of the six- rtment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. of) 


tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollers, antil the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring gxtra 

ao 


country, for the purpose of inaugurating, whenever Association once established in the township, would | teentcentury. 

. their numbers and pecuniary means allow, the indus-| soon embrace the province, the continent, humanity. Dr. 1 W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seiner psychologischen und | 
trial organization propounded by Fourier. Whenev-| These propositions, whose corollaries are numerous,| Sclen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten. Ist 
er these persons appeal to the public in behalf of this} constitute the social science, constitute al] that the| "°8%®- Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 75. | 
object, they are met by the cry that Fourier describes| « Democratie Pacifique” aspires to teach, or that the 
such a degree of passional liberty as contingent upon} societary school propagates by the voice of its orators. 
the successful prosecution of his industrial system, as| Every honest-hearted man, to whom in the silence of 

to justify all good men in withholding their counte-| the old schools and parties, we present affirmations of 
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G. Hken Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew- | attention or accommodation, the price will be increased 
ed,3. . , : 2 _. |ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
Awy superior work on Belgium with regard to its origin, | of the disease, will be Five Dollars 
historal development, political and social movements, fine Patients will be required to furnishtwo blankets, two sheets ’ 
arts, hguage, &c. &c. (linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they . a 
























| 
- . : : Politihe Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg. | can purchase themand all necessary bandages att he Institution ¢ 
ee - o- of the ay itself. soe heee such worth, will study them, will coe them, and v. ¥. G Oelsuer-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. | at fair prices. These articles are to be removed trom the Insti 
wan Union, lor the most part, has not been very solic- | become impassioned for the doctrine of association, of} Seva, $1 75. tution when they leave,as in no case. can the Managers con : 
itous to rebut this charge, both because it has usually | attractive industry, the only doctrine which can save| Halo! these interesting memoirs are written in the French | sent to any patient ning treated in bedding, in which any other ' ¢ 
appeared to come from persons who were indfferent| the world. languze. hare — ea Reedhith ieee : ‘a ii 
to the actual truth upon the subject, and whocared on-/ We have never been able to induce certain disloyal | Schwae und eter; Sainee a Bourton von Dr. Oclsner |... ing Boat Dalles om ie ee ahi meetin tee ae ie 
ly to maintain, at every hazard, the present anarchical | adversaries to attack us on our own ground exclusive-| fonovaie. Limo, Rremen, 2a). Sewed, $1 25. clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
relations of labor and capital; and because they felt! }y—that of agricultural, industrial Association ; and| ,. ; ‘ -» Kin. | anagers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, ‘ 
: that : ; oats ' . wre . . ? C. Rehold’s gesammelte Novelien. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin- |to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises 
their own aim, which is that sumply of a thorough- | yet if our ideas in ‘this regard are,mischievous, they | der » Fremae. 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1843. Sew- | whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause tote doing. 
ly righteous: industrial organization, could not, to the} ought to be met directly, without rambling or evasion,| ed, } 50. Aah ; All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- os 
eyes of upright inquirers, involve any possible danger| and assailed until they are thoroughly exploded. If a in Belles Lettres deserving a more | tion for their services, and therefore nogratuity or present from 
s to any truly human interest. Their design as a corpo-} on the other hand they are, what the most malevolent a om st os Ot en aoa i eito ice, Wee Esq , (Secreta 
: ration confines them exclusively to the mastery and! proclaim them to be at least by their silence, just and | _ ©t®s¥es, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor. lof the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street Phila. 
eH . : ‘ ; : : ; : matio: regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe : : oe . , ; 
r application of Fourier’s industrial views, discherging| irrefutable, then it does not suffice to respect them are, onpplication, readily ceeien by | delphia, will meet wath immediate attention, to whom all appli- : 
‘ them of all corporative interest in his ulterior epecula-| merely : they ought also to be propagated and fur- RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, Se ates oie lmalla th his ’ 
; tions; and they have becn content, accordingly, to) thered. You are in honor bound to this course, all you} *3 9 Gees Muse, (Rereley a.) Now Fork. ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. : may 13 - 
: leave to others who felt an interest in these specula-| who feel for the famishing laborer, for the infant aban- | ~~ ~~ LOVE INT IN THE PHALANSTERY.. a eis cealiliaie ale St ach Maat dliat in 2 
¢ ons, the refutation of any misstatements in respect to} doned in the streets, for the agonized female, who Y ‘ctor Hennequin. Price12j cents. This day published BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
: them. ‘ : mournfully contemplates her unproductive needle, and B an for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, Quascnae early while the terms arelow! Republicatios 
’ The little tract which follows performs this office] asks how many days yet separate her from dishonor or| #23 No. 9 Spruce Street. of Reteanes Seostersy Review, Aatenaey Beview, 
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excitement in California : 
US. Navy Acency, ? 
Monterey, California, July 1, 1948. § 
Sie: Since my last letter to you, written in San Fran- 
cisco, I have visited the “Placer,” or gold region of Cali- 
and found itall it had been represented to me.— 
My anticipations were fully realized. The part I visited 


was the south fork of theriver American, which joins the 
Sacramento 


at Suter’s Fort, or two miles fromit. This 
river has its North and South Forks, branching more than 
20 _ from Fort Suter. On these ine we there are 
over people digging and washing for gold. 

On Sod Creek me Oreck, branches of Feather 
River, many are now beginning to work. It is supposed 
that the banks and bottoms of all these small streams 
contain vast quantities of gold, and that the valleys be- 
tween them are rich with the same metal. The people are 
now working at many places; some are eighty miles from 
others. The place I visited was about @ league in extent; 
on this were about fifty tents; many have not even this 
covering. At one tent, belonging to eight single men, I 
remained two or three days. These men two ma- 
chines made in aday, from 80 to 100 feet, inch boards, 
and very roughly put together. Their form was some- 
thing like a child’s cradle, without the ends: at one end 
there was a moveable sieve or rack to wash down the dirt 
and shake off the stones. 

Holes were made in the bottom of the machine to catch 
the gold this wash stopped, and this was scraped out 
hourly. These two machines gathered each day I was 
present three-fourths to one pound each, being three or 
four ounces of gold per man. These men had worked one 
week with tin pans; the last week with the machine. I 
saw the result of the first day’s work of two brothers, (A- 
mericans,) one had seven dollars, the other eighty-two ; 
they worked on the same five yards of land; one, however 
worked less than the whole day. Thelr plan, like hun- 
dreds of others, was first with a pick and shovel, clear off 
two feet of the top earth, then putin a tin pan or wooden 
bow! a shovel of dirt, go into running water, with the 
hand stir up the dirt and heave out the stones, until they 
have remaining aspoonful of emery or black sand, con- 
taining one to five dollars. This can be done once or 
twice a day. 

Fach day is causing some saving of labor by the im- 
provementsin the rough machines nowin use. The day 
[ left, some small companies of five to eight men had ma- 
chines from which they anticipate $500 or $600 a day.— 
There certainly must this day be at work on the different 
Placers, several hundreds of Americans and others, who 
are cleaning one ounce of gold atlay. I have this week 
seen in Monterey a Californian, who shows $400 of gold 
from the labor of one week; much of it was the size of 
wheat. I myself weighed one piece from his bag, and 
found the weight an even ounce. He, like many others, 
only went up to the gold regions to sec the place, borrow- 
ed tools, worked a few days, and came home to show his 
labor, and take up brothers and cousins and provisions 
Flour at the “Placer” is scarce at $16 per 100 Ibs. At 
almost this price it must continue, as peuple are forsaking 
their fields. I do not think I am exaggerating in estima- 
ting the amount of gold obtained on the rivers I have 
méntioned at ten thousand dollars a day, for the last few 
days. There is every reason to believe the amount will 
not this season (unless the washers are driven from their 
work by sickness) be any less. In this case the addition 
of workmen now joining the first ones, and the emigrants 
from the Atlantic States we shall have in October and 
December, will soon swell the value of California gold that 
will be washed out to an unheard of value. 

“Many who have seenthe “Placer,” think it will last 
thirty or forty years. I should think that it would afford 

work two or three years to many thousands of people, and 
~ may for very many years, as I cannot calculate the ex- 
tent of country having gold. The working of quicksilver 
mines, like everything else, is stopped ; three-fourths of 
the houses in the town of San Francisco are shut up.— 
Houses in Monterey are being closed this week ; the vol- 
unteer companies of Sonoma and San Francisco have lost 
several men by desertion. 

Under the nt excitement, a ship-of-war or any 
other vessel lying at anchor in San Francisco would lose 
many men. In that town there is hardly a mechanic re- 
maining. I expect the same in Monterey in two weeks. 


Both newspapers havestopped. All or nearly all the ho- | P 


tels are shut up. One of ny ae, who received $500 
and board, now receives in his store, near New-Helvetia, 
(Suter’s Fort,)$100 per month ; my others are fast closin 
their books to leaveme. In fact, I find myself, or shall 
this month, without a clerk, enter, or servant, and all 
my houses, formerly rented, given up to me. In two 
weeks Monterey will be nearly without inhabitants. [ 
am, with much respect, THOS. 0. LARKIN. 
Com. Txos. Ar. C. Jones. 


Partiamentary Usaces.—The following interesting 
letter is from a correspondent of the Phil. Inquirer : 


Lonpon, August 5, 1848. 

The House of Commons has, of late years, been much 
cl with business, and the proceedings have been re- 
tarded by useless and prolonged debate. A large com- 
mittee has been raised to search for a remedy. Hon. 
Jno. Dennison, the London banker so well known in the 
United States, is chairman, and it is composed of the lead- 
ing men of all parties. Lord John Russell, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, Messrs. Cobden, Hume, D’ Israeli 
and J. O'Connell are members of the committee. The 
committee, on Monday last, invited the ex-Minister Gui- 
wot to state the mode of closing debate in France, and 
thsonae the agency of our minister, Mr. Bancroft, it also 
invited two American gentlemen, Edward Curtis, Esq., of 
New York, and Josiah Randall, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

M. Guisot is a small man, with a piercing eye, and an 
expression of great benevolence and intelligence. He 
speaks Bnglish tolerably well, and appeared perfectly at 
home; ad the members with great familarity ; 
while their ne to him showed that they expected, 
what wished, his restoration to power. He gavea 
clear and succinct account of the manner of closing debate 
in the legislative bodies of France. Any member can de- 
mand the closing of debate, when one member alone can 
speak in opposition, confining his remarks to the question, 
and then a majority can close or permit the debate to be 
continued as long as the body shall please. This motion 
can be repeated after any speech has been made. 

It having been mentioned that the American gentle- 
men were to be present, Lord Brougham had requested to 
be sent for, and although in the House of Lords, on some 
judicial business, he came immediately. Lord John Rus- 
sell wrote a note apologizing for his absence, being at a 
cabinet council. After the formal introduction of these 

tlemen to the different members of the committee and 
ord Brougham, Mr. Curtis took the stand, and the exa- 
mination by the chairman commenced. 


: not 
The most intense interest was manifested, and in a few 


minutes almost every member of the committee was asking 
ons, none more repeatedly than Lord B — 
r. Curtis, in a very satisfactory manner, gave the histo- 
ry of the previous question in Congress, the various modes 

accelerating business, the progress of a bill through the 
House of Representatives, and came down to the last im- 
provement, and the one which elicited the greatest inter- 
est, the one hourrule, which he explained and justified. 
He was listened to with the Seapets attention by the mem- 
bers who had before them the legislative manual of Con- 
gress. Mr. C. was from two to three hours under exami- 
aation, and acquitted himself with great credit. 

Mr. Randall was more condensed. He said that the 
one hour rule had worked well; though much opposed, 
had fought itself into favor, and was now popular with the 
members and their constituents; the people at large. In 
Gnswer to questions, he said that speeches were now per- 
tinent, graphic, embodied less words and more ideas, and 
the change, in his judgment, had been salutary. 
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Dr. Ferd. 
Leben und Wirken,\eine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
teitrag zu seiner Critischey Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 


bis auf Johannes Dymascenes. 
, 1846. $1 3\. 

Hoek, Dr. W.—Dr. Martin Lythers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der H 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber Joh. 
oi oh 4, 10 und Math: 2. 83, 3}—I. 24, 31. Berlin, 1947. 
Humboldt, A. x.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 = 

Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom en e. Erster 
Theil. Halle, 1846. $1 62). 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und e.—Von eae von Strasburg. 
Ueber tr, und beschlossen. Stuttgart,1847. $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Gesthichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur-. 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei B . Berlin, 1847. 

Nissie, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands hten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75, 
D Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
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Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. 
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Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
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HUNT'S! MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established Jaly, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand 


Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political my, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 

the ablest pens on the leading Seaton and tia to Com. 
mercial Affairs; Descriptive, , and ical Ac- 


| counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 


Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; Tariffs ; Customs 
Commercial Regulations : Treaties ; Commercial Statistics 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
wn ws have intercourse, = their Physical Charac-. 

, m, Productions, Exports, Imports, rts, Mon- 
eye, eights, Measures, Finance and Associations 3 
nterprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, 
nies , Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Doc 


Com , 
Post Offices, &e.; of Finance and Bank- 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and Illustrations ; 


Law and ee ee Decisions 
See panes eres one aa. een 


Shi 
whatever else tend to the resources of the coun- 
try and the world, and illustrate the varioustopics upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may v to 
say beta Tnet de piel epee | in its 80 


on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “THe Merchants’ 
Magazine anp Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing, and, with new sources of Royer Ng aor tener maag 

ce abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ 
ion to asingle object have enabled us to make available,we shal! 
beable to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Political 
Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on the mul- 
titarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hen Samvel R. Betts, U. 8. District Judge for the South- | 


ern District of New York. 


Mar Toemtne it in judgment, not by 3 
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of its size ; fullaces s and its collection 
of Cases to Maritime Law will be 


Doctrines 
found highly useful to men—often fu Amer- 
ican and niglish sacked eure great value, welch re notte tb teed 
in any other publication. [ most cheerfully recommend the 
work as usefi a high degree, to all the 
current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS, 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
. States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. Ican therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that sts publication may be continued with increas- 
ed benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage 
to the public. 

Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embraci 
allies cont-ennvuth volumes, of more than 600 eataee 
Prop seth. beingng B dows to Deo. 1g; me be obtai at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giv- 
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ing ii and remit 
oo per annum to the Proprietor, will be entitled 
to Magazine. n2 
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Cc , by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. : 
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e Journeyman Joiner, . > 5 
The Cugnnivetien of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, — 25 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertai 


than Allen, 
The Apocrypha! Testament, - 3% 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 


The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 
ts and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to cal]. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune , NassauSt. dé 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


aye Published and for sale at the Setting: OtSe, 
The True O zation of the New Church, as in 
the writings of uel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charies Fourier. 

“ The ot this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
bo’ wad Fourter, ta t to the great hope of social regen- 
wanes. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
eich Sowing epettcnncnaig Beene beat ee writer, goes 
irresistibly to the 
derstanding, if need 1 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is mane especially — the valentine 

ians and Associationists,by exhibiting to 
Basis of their faith, and to theother, the Meenas 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. a 18. 


expense. 
hristenthum der , das ist die mit 
wrote, thotts von then 


Jesu Christi. 


.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der hichte Er. 
welte vervenstdte 





















heart of the reade’ his under- - 
be, through his delighted affections It will King’s Ferry, « - e és 
Pi 2. 








Honors according to Usefulness 
Integral Education ; 
Unrry or Interests : 
Which system we believe to be in accordance 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Mas; 


of Roans out of lecturers, the of pub- 
i 8o- 


The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af. 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of sueh contributions as may be made for the p 


the principal of which shall be inv 7 
Trustees appointed by the aseuthe Oral 7 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Uni 
at a regular meeting, the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the e of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


ee a Convention or shall be hold 
at such time and place as ma: designa the Ex 
utive Committee. The said Ceaventina shall mx 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding bee 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected- st 
large from each Union, provided, that in case any dele 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation ef 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may c a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


aoe os of this — shall bea President, Vice 
ent, Foreign Serene in, etary, Domestic 
onding Secretary, peordiag etary, Treasur- 

er, Seven Directors. 
The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex offcio 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. . 
The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of. 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom hall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President : 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 


mone of the Union; and shall have power to fill 
onal vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VL. This Constitution may be amended at any Aani- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 

EDWARD GILG. Keconiong Seontrne”™ 

EDMUND TwEeby Treasurer. ; 

MARCUS SPRING, New York, 

CHARLES A.DANA, “ 
MACD 


HARRISON, Phi p Directors 
W. H. CHANNING, Boston. \ 


Affiliated Untons. 
BOSTON. 


WituaM A. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrieip, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Seer . 
Wiuuam F. Cuannine, Recording etary. 
8. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisuer, oy Group of Practical Ain 
Many Boiiarp. wb A the Group of Social C 7 
J.S. Dwicur, Chief of the Group of Indectrinations 
J Watcort, } 

Cavin Brown, Directors. 

Caro.tine Hitprera 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 56. 37 Males 


21 F es. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Jamus Kav, President. 

Joun Sarnrain, Vice President. 

Janes Seiiers, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarian. 
W. Harrison, ing Secretaryand Treasurer 

Pascnat Cocemss, Chief of the Group of Practica 


‘airs. 
Ecwasern Brackwe wt, Chief of the Group of Social 
Culture. 
Waaen Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctaina 
t 
ized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 
ro" | | 


PROVIDENCE, B. I. 


Joszexn J. Cooxe, President. 
P. W. Ferns, Vice President. 
Joun L. Crarxe, Secretary. 
Srerxen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Vermo mie et, © my . 8. Ewina. 
Clarendon a's . Woopaovse. 
Brandon, “ - - - @G.W.Wacene 
Mi , a « 4 
New York, N. Y. - - - J.T. Warrs. 
Albay, “ - - - - Tappan Towns. 
Westmoreland, N. Y - » 


; Obie, - «SB, Buss. 
Coreseo, Pond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuasm 





